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A NEW BEGINNING. 


My Goop Patrons: This issue of THE Resrarcues begins the 
First Volume of THE New Serigs. 

THe ResEarcHEs was founded by Rev. A. A. Lambing, D.D., 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa., in July, 1884. ‘He issued ten numbers, when 
the magazine was transferred to the present proprietor and editor. 
Under his direction it has since been published until the whole issue - 
now numbers twenty-one volumes. 

No where else than in this magazine can be found such a col- 
lection of original documentary information relating to the Church, 
her clergy and people, as in the pages of these twenty-one volumes. 

All has been gathered and published without other aid than the 
subscriptions of one dollar a year of those who became its patrons. 
Of course, as a commercial enterprise, paying a reasonable compen- 
sation to editor and writers, it could not have continued so long 
Yet after all a satisfactory recompense, even in money, has come to 
its conductor, when consideration is given to the most joyous recom- 
pense which can come to an enthusiast in the study of the History of 
the Church in this Country—the delight of having done so much, 
and, yet so little, compared with the possibility awaiting many 


workers. 
The Editor knows the value of the work he has done by this 











ReSEARCHES simply because there are so few, if any, standards by 
which to make a comparison. To have steadily continued for a quar- 
ter of a century the tedious work of gathering, and the more tireful 
and exhausting, the compilation and arrangement and study of the 
material gathered, establishes its own and sole standard. Not another 
among the millions of our Catholics has given such continuous, never- 
ceasing services to an endeavor to supply the material from which 
many could obtain the needed information to make more popular 
and of intimate knowledge among the people whatever would relate 
the planting and growth of the Church in this land, as well as the 
services many of her faithful members have rendered to the country 
itself in all its avenues of development and progress. 

The consciousness of having done so much is but an incentive to 
do more and do it while inclination, interest and enthusiasm yet move 
to action. 

The years are shortening. The count of life goes on more swiftly 
as time lessens. The fruits of past years of endeavor must be gar- 
nered ere enthusiasm lessens, interest ceases or life closes. 

Such consideration engendered the thought that my good patrons, 
who have stood by me so grandly in the many years past would, per- 
haps, be willing to double their contributions, to enable me to more 
than double my contributions to Catholic American History. 

I had confidence they would and yet I had the thought that I 
might be straining the good will of those who had been so helpful. 

But such a response I received, I may well doubt if another 
editor could have received its equal. So quickly and with right hearty 
words of praise and of encouragement came the almost unanimous 
declaration: Go on! 

Surely this has shown an appreciation of my labors that lifts 
off almost the remembrance of the years of unrequited toil, but of 
devotion to this much needed work of knowing—the life of the 


Church and the career of her foremost for Church and Country. 
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I start the New Serres with a heart appreciation of the good will 
shown me, and with a renewed vigor and enthusiasm in the work, 
though at times I am apt to feel feeble-hearted at the immensity of 
the work, the abundance of material obtainable, and, at the but skim- 
ming of the surface of the field which one man is capable only of 
doing. Still one must not be deterred from laboring because the 
historical mines are so rich. One must but gather the ore at hand 
until many workers come to discover the richness of our Catholic 
American History, and come in goodly numbers to gather and crowd 
out the original prospector and to gather the golden ores and gain 
fame and fortune in the historical world. 

Beginning, then, a new life for THe Researcues, I pray God’s 
blessing on my work, the help of good St. Anthony, that the lost 
treasures of Catholic American historical value may be found again, 
and that yet goodly years will come to its Editor to gather up many 
“fragments” of the Church’s history in the pages of these Re- 
SEARCHES. In all this work for all these years I have had an 
inspiring devotion to Truth, somewhat in accord with the ennobling 
words of my Archbishop, who, doubtless, recognizes in others a quali- 
fication he declares has animated his own course. 

“T have tried not to put darkness for light, nor light for dark- 
ness, not to call good evil nor evil good. Not swerving from the 
right for fear of censure or desire of praise, I have tried to be loyal 
to the truth wherever I found it, with entire independence of con- 
tending parties. [Archbishop Ryan, 1897.] 


Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 











EXPEDITION AGAINST THE INDIANS IN CARE OF 
FATHER RASLES, 1704-5. 


. To those interested in the labors of Father Rasles among the 
Indians of Norridgewock, Mass., and region, and his massacre by 
the English Colonists in August, 1724, the following letter, relative 
to an expedition against these Indians twenty years before, and while 
Father Rasles was there, will be of interest. 

The original letter is in possession of the Editor of THe Re- 
SEARCHES. It reads: 


[From the Original Ms.] 


Portsmouth, Feb. 6, 1704-5. 
May it Please Your Excellency: 

Major Walton, having signified to us Your excellency’s pleasure 
to nominate us to be of advice with him about the present expedition 
to Norridgewock, and having met with himself, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hilton, how we have inquired into their present circumstances of 

to undertake this march. Major Walton told us _ the 
forces under him are ready to undertake whatever Your Excellency 
shall command, and he has now sent to his captains in York 
to meet him at Mr. Pepperill’s to take such necessary supplies 
as may enable them for the march; he knows of nothing will be 
wanting except snow-shoes, for those they had on this winter are very 
mean and worn out a-scouting; and those far brought by the sloop 
are hardly fit for service. 

The two western (?) companies are here. Captains Tyng and 
Hovers say the 150 men Your Excellency mentioned will fall short 
120 fitt to march, for that severally are already sick and Capt. Tyng 
he wants at least 20 pr. good snow-shoes. Lt. Col. Hilton sayeth his 
endeavors for raysing a company have not mett with desired success 
for that Fatigue of our people in that last year’s Service and all with- 
out Pay is a discouragmt for the Future. But to obviat that Wal- 
dron and Jeffrey have given a paper under their hands to Col. Hilton 
directed to the Inhabitants of this Province to let them know their 
last year’s Service without pay was part due to act of their repre- 
sentatives in General Assembly which obliged their inhabitants to 
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serve their turns but being now exposed they might rest assured your 
excellency intended whoever now listed themselves should stand upon 
equal ground with and have the same pay with the Massachusetts sol- 
diers that went in the same service and that Col Hilton hopes this 
will obtain and to that end is once more gone throughout the province 
to use his utmost endeavor. 

This is the present posture of Affairs here in having given our best 
advice to facilitate all and the march 3 or 4 days will 
give your excellency a full prospect of the matter. 

We have only further to let yr excellency know that by ye latter 
you soon do intend Lt Col Hilton shd go as well as Walton and in case 
Lt Col. March also but say nothing who shall take the chief command. 
Majr Waltman as he has ye Command of ye Forces in the County of 
York and commission for such others as shall be sent thither expects 
it. Lt Col. Hilton if he get a Company will expect to command it 
and New Hampshire men will hardly go without him. Wee are 
afraid contention for priority may be, a—to the motion—the New 
Hampshire men will be uncertain for that wee are informed ye 
Commissary Sth he had positive orders not to supply New Hampshire 
men with any thing at any time and wee have nothing in the Treas- 
ury to do it and This wee were willing to let Yr Excellency know that 
such orders may be given therein as to Yor Excellency shall seem 
most meet. it may not be Amiss if Yr Excellency had cause to order 
Majr Walton to take with him a Chaplain if he can meet with any 
suitable in those parts. Wee give yr Excellency noe further trouble 
at prst but crave leav to subscribe 

Yor Excellencys most Obedt Servts 
RicHARD WALDRON 
JosEPH HAMOND. 
GEO. JEFFREYS. 

Addressed: For her Majesties Service, To his Excellency, Joseph 
Dudley, Esq., Govr. and Commander in Chief of her Majesties Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, &c., humbly per ex in Roxbury. 








The original of the abeve letter is for sale. Price, $5. Other 
references to Father Rasles or Rale may be had in THE RESEARCHES 
for 1887 and 1888, p. 195; 1891, p. 174; 1892, p. 38; 1893, p. 43; 
1897, p. 103; 1902, p. 12, 87; 1893, p. 192. 
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A SHRINE IN MAINE. 


The Founders of a Catholic Country.—Eminent Catholics of the 
State. 


Bristol, Lincoln County, Me., August 13th. 

As it is the custom nowadays to recite the doings of the fash- 
ionable watering places, I propose to make a departure from this 
custom so fraught with vice, allurements, temptations, and all that 
goes to make man worse and woman less pleasing than she is. Here 
you will find no routs, balls, races, or dinners that would shame an 
Apicitus, but life is passed in a healthy God-fearing manner—no 
scandals, no heart-burnings, no envious thoughts. Nature, tco, has 
been prolific in her bounties, in giving them a beautiful climate, 
wooded dells, and fallow fields, and there is an atmosphere of Catholic 
virtue around them that is not easily found outside the walls of a con- 
vent or the boundaries of a monastery. It is amazing to see the 
ignorance of the Catholic masses about the early history of their 
religion on this continent. A whole county, not twenty-four hours’ 
ride from New York City, that was founded by a colony of Catholics 
who were forced to leave their Sainted Isle through the persecution 
of the hated Saxon more than 150 years ago—a people with all the 
stolid virtues of the Puritan and the native tact of the molern 
Yankee, and yet Roman in faith, so strong and unflinching, you might 
classify them with the staunchest Irish Catholics of to-day. The 
founders of this Catholic county were Roger and Patrick Hanly, and 
their descendants to-day are the most respected and revered in Maine 
—Dennis Hanly, the owner of 5,000 acres of good arable land; An- 
drew Hanly, 1,000; Lucian Hanly, 1,000; Robert Hanly, 1,000; 
Thomas Hanly, 100. And the names with such Celtic flavor as 
Cottrill, Kavanagh, Madigan, Rafter, Furlong, ete., can be foun! in 
plenty, owning thousands of acres; in fact, the entire Count; of 
Lincoln can be called a Catholic Irish County. The old church of 
St. Patrick’s, at Damariscotta Mills, is the oldest Catholic charch 
in New England to-day. Cardinal Cheverus, when driven by the 
French Revolution to seek an asylum in this county, found it hire. 
The Hon. Edward Kavanagh, an Irish Catholic, was Governor of 
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Maine, and also Minister to Portugal, under President Pierce. Should 
you have an occasion to take a trip for health and seek rest for a 
wearied mind, by all means take the Fall River boat, enjoy a splendid 
sail and a good night’s rest, then take the Boston and Maine road 
next morning for Damariscotta via Portland, and tell the stage- 
driver to set you down at Bristol Mills. Put on a woolen shirt and 
then roam over the pine-clad hills at your leisure, or fish in the Pem- 
aquid River, but don’t forget to call on Dennis Hanly. Ask for a 
deep draught of his cool buttermilk. If you are a Catholic, he may 
invite you to hear mass at his lovely home on the next Sunday; or, 
if you are anxious to behold the denseness of a Maine forest, Ralph 
will pilot you through one, and by all means call upon Elisha Crooker 
if you wish to see a model farmer. The scenery on the Damaris:otta 
River far excels the Hudson in beauty, the sea view from the light- 
house cannot be equalled on this coast. A visit to old Jamestown, with 
its ruins of the fort, built long before the Mayflower landed, can 
be seen. Jamestown was founded by Captain John Smith, of loca- 
hontas fame. Monhegan Island is another of his colonies. Miller’s 
Point, the ancestral home of Robert Kelly, of Brooklyn, is well 
worth a visit; in fact, there is so much of interest to be seen tl at a 
mere casual mention would not be doing justice to the subject. 
Suffice it to say that if any Catholic wishes for a revelation, bj all 
means let him visit Bristol, Lincoln County, Maine, and pass a 
pleasant time among the Hanlys, Madigans, Furlongs, Raijters, 
Kavanaghs, et al, and come back sur-charged with a true devotional 
spirit that will enable him to combat the trials, tribulations, anc the 
temptations of the great city. 
James J. McCLoskeEyv. 


[Published in the Freeman’s Journal of New York about fifteen 
years ago, says Mr. McCloskey in supplying THe ResearcHes with 
this letter. ] 





“The labors of the servants of God ought always to be precious 
in the eyes of His people, and for that reason the very fragments of 
their services are not to be lost but to be gathered up for edification.” 
—William Penn. 
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CONWAY OF “THE CABAL,” AND CHARLES CARROLL 
OF CARROLLTON, CONCERNING WASHINGTON. 


General Thomas Conway, an Irishman, long in the French ser- 
vice as a Colonel, came to the United States to enter the American 
Revolutionary Army in accordance with an agreement with Silas 
Deane, one of the American Commissioners to France. 

Conway was appointed Inspector General, ranking Brigadier. 
He aspired to be a Major-General, as more in accord with the rank 
he held in the French Army. 

He was active among the number of officers hostile to General 
Washington in the historically noted “Conway Cabal.” 

Writing to General Gates from York, Pa., where Congress was 
in session, June 7th, 1778, he said: 

“My reception was not a warm one. One Mr. Carroll, from 
Maryland, upon whose friendship I depended, is one of the hottest 
of the cabal. He told me a few days ago almost literally, that any- 
body who displeased or did not admire the Commander-in-Chief, ought 
not to be kept in the army. Mr. Carroll may be a good papist, but 
I am sure the sentiments he expressed are neither Roman nor Catho- 
lic.” [Hatch’s Adm. of the Amer. Rev. Army, p. 33; or Sparks’ 
Gouveneur Morris, p. 169.] 

In July, Conway was challenged by General Cadwallader in 
consequence of his hostility to Washington. He was shot through 
the mouth. Believing himself to be mortally wounded, he wrote 
Washington : 

“T find myself just able to hold the pen during a few minutes, 
and take this opportunity of expressing my grief for having done, 
written or said anything disagreeable to your excellency. My career 
will soon be over; therefore justice and truth prompt me to declare 
my last sentiments. You are in my eyes the great and good man. 
May you long enjoy the love, veneration and esteem of these States 
whose liberties you have asserted by your virtues.” 

He, however, recovered, resigned and returned to France. 

Was Conway a Catholic? Born in Ireland, and of that name, it 
is probable that he professed the faith. His letter to Washington 
when he believed himself dying, testifies to his belief in the necessity 
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of acknowledgement of wrong doing and of reparation. His calling 
Carroll “a good Papist” makes his faith doubtful. But how was 
he “sure” what were Roman Catholic sentiments. But I never met 
any reference to his religion. 

Washington indeed was a great and good man. That’s the ver- 
dict of history and my own convictions from special study of his 
doings and of his character. 

But alas! The country has abandoned his principles and scorned 
his teachings. 


WHERE DID COLONIAL PRIESTS GET FACULTIES? 





The English Jesuits presented to their General their petition for 
leave to send out missionaries with the first Maryland adventurers ; 
and they said that, if he approved of their undertaking, “it would 
be necessary to obtain special faculties, unless, perhaps, his Paternity 
considered that the faculties which the Father had for England 
would also avail for that part of the world, not only on behalf of the 
English there (about which there was less doubt) but also on behalf 
of the pagan natives when they should be converted.” In reply to 
this petition, the General in Rome simply ignored their supposition 
that their English faculties might be of use in the New World, and 
he said: “To the effect that they [the new missionaries] may be 
provided with necessary faculties for so excellent a work, they can 
use such as are granted by the Apostolic See to the Society for the 
Indies, since the same extends thither.” [Rev. Thomas Hughes, in 
Dublin Review, January, 1904; in The London Vicariate Apostolic 
and the West Indies, p. 72.] 

Father Henry Harrison, in 1695, reported that he knew nothing 
of a London jurisdiction extending to New York or Maryland, the 
missionaries receiving power from their superiors alone. 

On February 15th, 1753, a memoir was drawn up in Rome about 
English-America in general. It stated: 

“As to the English provinces on the mainland, the greatest num- 
ber of Catholics are in Maryland, where the English Jesuit Fathers 
have a numerous mission, and from time to time some secular priest 
lands there, with the permission, perhaps, of the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus. It is supposed that the missionaries of this province 
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are under the care of a prefect appointed by the Provincial of the 
Jesuits in England; but more distinct information can be had of 
the affairs of this mission from the Father Rector of the English 
College [in Rome], he himself having been Provincial [Father Henry 
Sheldon]. 

Further, in Pennsylvania—a province chiefly inhabited by 
Quakers, and almost entirely in their hands—there are divers Catho- 
lics, who enjoy practically complete liberty. At Philadelphia, the 
capital of the Province, they have a church. How they are attended, 
he who writes must excuse himself for his ignorance.” [London 
Vicariate Apostolic by Rev. Thomas Hughes, Sr., in Dublin Review, 
Jan., 1904, p. 74.] 

The jurisdiction over the Catholics in those settlements has 
followed the London District. Whether the Holy See has ordered 
anything in this regard I cannot learn, but all the missionaries in 
those settlements do now and have time out of mind, applied to the 
Vicar Apostolic here for their faculties. 

Propaganda replied December, 1756, that it appears from the 
precedent on file in these actions that whenever during the last century 
any missionary had to be sent to the islands of America governed by 
the British, it was this congregation that granted the missionary his 
letter patent [Ibid, p. 79.] 

The places being expressly named in England, where jurisdic- 
tion was to be extended. “This cannot be extended to America.” 
[Ibid, p. 80.] 

The acts were, however, made good up to that time, and power 
given Bishop Challmer for six years in the colonies and islands. 
Subsequent renewals for the same term were made. 

A fragment of a letter to the English Provincial Father, Richard 
Plowden, reads as follows: 

“Tt will be hard to find under which Vicar-Apostolic Maryland is 
—London too far; Quebec are foreigners—June 10th, 1715.” [Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, 8. J., in Dublin Review, Jan., 1904, p. 69.] 

In 1756, September 14th, Bishop Challoner, at London, writing 
to Dr. Stonor, his agent in Rome, said, “All our settlements in 
America have been deemed subject in spirituals to the Ecclesiastic 
Supervisors here, and this time out of mind, and I believe from the 
time of the Archpriests. I know not the origin of this, nor have I 
ever met with the original grant. [Ibid, p. 78.] 
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A FEW MORE ERRORS. 


The Address of Washington.—The First Amendment. 

The Freeman’s Journal, New York, September 17th, 1904, in 
a long review of the life of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, mentions 
the “Address of Roman Catholics” to Washington, which, it says, was 
read to him while preparing to be inaugurated. It was not until 
March 15th, 1790, when he had been President almost a year. The 
Journal continues : 

Unhappily all the people of those days were not as liberal minded 
to Catholics as Washington. Hence it was to protect them from the 
trials and persecutions of former times that Charles Carroll and a 
few other leading Catholic patriots, Rev. John Carroll, George Meade, 
Thos. Fitzsimmons and Dominick Lynch drew up a memorial to 
Congress representing the necessity of adopting some constitutional 
provision for the protection and maintenance of civil and religious 
freedom, the purchase of which has cost so much blood and treasure 
among all classes of citizens. Through the influence of General Wash- 
ington this memorial was favorably received, and resulted in the 
enactment of that article of amendment to the constitution which 
declares, “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the full exercise thereof.” ‘The importance 
of this constitutional decree, due chiefly to the far-reaching wisdom 
of the illustrious Charles Carroll and his patriotic colleagues, cannot 
be over estimated. 

That is not true. No evidence of any such “memorial” exists. 
It is not among the papers of Congress nor among Washington’s pa- 
pers, nor was the First Amendment due in any way to Catholic en- 
deavor. It is founded on the fear of Protestant sects for one another, 
not on Religious Liberty for all. 





THE FOURTH. 


Shea’s History of the Church, Vol. IV, Archbishop Ryan’s Len- 
ten Pastoral of 1897, state that the venerable Bishop of Neumann 
was the third Bishop of Philadelphia. 

He was the fourth. His predecessors were Egan, Conwell and 
Kenrick. 
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THE FIRST STEP. 


The Secretary of the American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
in a circular relating the purposes and aims of that national organiza- 
tion, says, “The first step towards the formation of this noble move- 
ment, which is unifying Catholic Societies, was on Thanksgiving Day, 
1900, when a few societies, representing the several prominent 
nationalities of Catholics, met at one of the hotels in the City of 
New York.” 

“The first step” was a meeting at the Lafayette Hotel, Phila- 

delphia, on September 16th, 1900, by a call issued by Mr. John J. 
O’Rourke, of Philadelphia, dated September Ist, 1900: “The purpose 
of this meeting is the practical federation of our different organiza- 
tions.” 
Those present were Henry J. Fries, Erie, Pa., Sup. President Knights 
of St. John; Patrick O’Neil, Philadelphia, National Director A. 
O. H.; Daniel Duffy, St. Clair, Pa., President I. C. B. U.; Jacob 
Miller, Allentown, Pa., President League of German Catholic Knights 
of America; James A. Flaherty, Esq., State Deputy Knights of 
Columbus; Rev. D. F. McGillicuddy, Brooklyn; John C. Maguire, 
Brooklyn, Sup. President C. B. L.; Augustus A. Boyle and John E. 
Davis, of Philadelphia; John J. O’Rourke and a priest from Denver, 
Colorado. This conference resolved to call a meeting in New York. 
On September 20th, a call to meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York, on Thanksgiving Day, was sent out signed by Messrs. Fries, 
O’Neill, Duffy, Miller, O’Rourke and Father McGillicuddy. The call 
was signed “John J. O’Rourke, Secretary of this Committee.” 

The meeting was held at Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on the 
day stated. Henry J. Fries, Chairman, and Mr. O’Rourke, Secre- 
tary. 

That meeting advanced the movement onward. It agreed to 
have a convention at Cincinnati for May 7th, 1901, but that con- 
vention was not called, but on August 28th and 29th, a meeting was 
held at Long Branch, New Jersey, and there it was that Bishop 
McFaul! took an interest in the movement and thus caused it to suc- 
ceed. “The real birth of the Federation began then, but if “the first 
step” is declared to date from the New York meeting, the Philadelphia 
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meeting on September 16th, 1900, ought rightly to be considered “the 
first step,” as it called the New York meeting. 

The failure to call the Cincinnati meeting broke the chain, but 
as the Long Branch meeting called a convention at Cincinnati for 
December, 1900, the continuity may be said to have been preserved, 
especially as Mr. Matre, the Secretary, counts the New York meet- 
ing as “the first step.” 

But “the first step” was taken in Philadelphia. Why Philadel- 
phia has not taken more kindly to the Federation is another matter. 





“Nothing is more delightful than the light of truth.”—Cicero. 





“The first law of history is not to dare to tell a lie; the second, 
not to fear to tell the truth ;besides, let the historian be beyond all 
suspicion of favoring or of hating any one whomsoever.”—Leo. XIII. 





Rey. Mr. Jenney, Episcopalian, writing from Philadelphia, Nov- 
ember 14th, 1745, to the [London] Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, said: “This City is much infested with Popery.” 

There is not in New York the least face of Popery. 





In October, 1833, Rev. T. O’Brien, of Richmond, Va., was in 
Philadelphia collecting for the erection of a new church. The Catho- 
lics had been deprived of the lot on which their church was erected in 
consequence of a legal informality ——[ Herald, October 3.] 





Mr. John D. McCormick, who died not long since at Trenton, 
N. J., deserves to be remembered for one contribution to American 
history. It was owing to his researches, says a correspodent of the 
Standard and Times that the name of John Tatham, a Catholic, was 
placed on the list of New Jersey’s governors during Colony times. 
Tatham’s incumbency began in 1690, between the administrations of 
Barclay and Hamilton, and covers the period hitherto ascribed to 
“New Jersey’s missing governor.”—-Ave Maria January 16, 1904. 

It was in the Researches April, 1888, that Mr. McCotmick’s 
“discovery” was first published. 
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THE IRISH AND CATHOLICS IN THE VIRGINIA 
VALLEY. 
Mr GRIFFIN :— 

Reference in your ResgarcHEs to the Virginia Valley about 
Winchester, makes me wish that you could spend a few weeks there 
—a section filled with historical interest—a country of doctors, 
lawyers, soldiers, statesmen. That whole region between the Blue 
Ridge and North Mountains was included in Spottsylvania County, 
formed 1721, named after Gov. Alex. Spottswood. Out of this 
Orange County was formed, 1734; Frederick County, 1738, and 
Augusta, since then Shenandoah, Page, Warren, Clarke, Berkeley, 
Jefferson, Morgan. The Indians called the rivers Sherrando (Shen- 
andoah), Cohongornton (Potomac), and Opeckon. The Opequon 
starts in old Virginia, below! Winchester, and drains the North 
Mountain Valley, flowing northward past Middleway (Smithfield), 
crosses the B. & O. near Martinsburg, and enters the Potomac be- 
tween Falling Waters and Shepherdstown, in Opequon Township, 
Berkeley County. It is only a little stream, but a sudden shower 
turns it into a raging torrent, and many lives are lost in its treacher- 
ous waters. 

It was a great Indian country—a noted fighting ground between 
the Catawbas, Delawares, Tuscaroras, Shawnees and Senedos, the lat- 
ter tribes having been exterminated or driven away by the former. 
Many Indian mounds remain. 

The earliest white settlers were Quakers from Pennsylvania, 
1730. There is a beautiful Quaker letter preserved, written by 
Thomas Chaulkly to a monthly meeting of Friends, on the Opequon, 
May 21st, 1738. After citing the sad experiences of settlers with the 
Indians in Virginia and Carolina, through which he traveled, he 
begs his people to be careful and give the Indians no cause of offence, 
as they are the rightful owners of the soil; deal with them according 
“to the law of nature and justice, and our own principle, which is 
according to the glorious Gospel of our Dear and Holy Jesus Christ ;” 
purchase your lands from the native inhabitants. “Take example of 
our worthy and honorable late proprietor, William Penn, who, by his 
wise and religious care in that relation, hath settled a lasting peace 
and commerce with the natives, and through his prudent manage- 
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ment therein hath been instrumental to plant in peace one of the 
most flourishing provinces in the world.” Do this for the sake of 
the lives of your wives and children. Remember you are in the 
province of Virginia, and its agreement with the Indians goes no 
farther than the mountains, and you are beyond them and open to the 
incursions of the Southern Indians. If you believe you are within 
the bounds of William Penn’s patent from King Charles the Second, 
that will be hard to prove, and will be no consideration with the In- 
dians without a purchase from them. In Pennsylvania, no new set- 
tlements are made without agreement with the Indians, wherefore 
you lie open to the insurrections of the Northern as well as Southern 
Indians. “Thus having shown my good will to you and to your 
new settlement, that you might sit everyone under your own shady 
tree, where none might make you afraid, and that you might prosper 
naturally and spiritually, you and your children, and having a little 
eased my mind,” &c., “I subscribe myself, in the love of our Holy 
Lord Jesus Christ, your real friend.” [Aler’s History of Berkeley 
County. | 

The route of the early settlers in Virginia from Pennsylvania was 
to cross the Susquehanna below York, and the Potomac at the old 
“Packhorse Ford,” between Shepherdstown and Harper’s Ferry, where 
the great Shawnee tribe, with its “majestic savage emperor, Corn- 
stalk, who had no peer in power and sway in Indian annals and tra- 
dition, but Powhattan himself,” had crossed many a time before his 
great enemy—the white man. In 1729 the original Smith settler 
had a grant of 4,000 acres from Governor Gooch, in the Leetown 
Valley—the “Smith of Shooters Hill” being a whole settlement of 
themselves, and include many prominent names in Virginia history. 
[See History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley, by J. E. Norris.] 
Prominent Irish and Scotch-Irish names abound. The leader of 
a settlement on the Opequon from Pennsylvania, 1732, was “Joist 
Hite.” Norris says, if he was Scotch-Irish his name was “Joyce,” 
“a peculiarly Irish appellation.” But he was a German, “Heit,” and 
his first name “Jost,” that is “Yost,” leaving several descendants of 
that name. He brought with him from Pennsylvania, George Bow- 
man, Jacob Chrisman, Paul Fuoman, Robert McKay, William Duff, 
Robert Green, and Peter Stephens. He settled on the Opequon, “on 
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the great Indian highway to the Upper Valley,” near Winchester. 
Stephens founded the town of Stephensburg, now Stephens City, on 
the line of the C. V. R. R., near Winchester, and left a large number 
of descendants—Adam Stephens founding Martinsburg. As there is 
no “Stephen” recorded in all the lists of Virginia Smiths, I believe 
the “Schmitt,” “Stefan,” mentioned in the RresEarcHEs, is “Ste- 
phens,” “a smith,” because it is the language of a German, there being 
no word for “blacksmith” in German, the word “smitt” is the common 
use, 

I wish you were on the ground and could go through that part 
of early Virginia history. You would find many great and good 
Irish Catholic names among now Protestant Episcopal and Presby- 
terian descendants. From James McGuire and Cecilia McNamara 
Reigh, of County Kerry, was born Constantine McGuire, who mar- 
ried Julia McEllengot, of Kerry. Edward Maguire, their son, be- 
longed to the staff of General McGuire, in Austria, and came to 
Philadelphia in 1751, with wines, in which he had invested his patri- 
mony. He went to Alexandria, thence to Winchester, in 1753, where 
he built a hotel, gave the ground and built the Catholic Church at 
Winchester, 1790; died in 1806, aged 86. He married a Miss 
Wheeler, Catholic, of Prince George County, Md., “a highly educated 
man, always conversing with his friend, Bishop Carroll, in the Latin 
language.” His. descendants were lawyers, doctors, ministers, inter- 
married with the best old Virginia families—the Holmes, Pages 
Dobees (his second wife), Naylors’ McDonalds, Mackeys, Tidballs, 
Mosses, Stuarts, Tuckers, all Protestants. All of his son William’s 
sons “were clergymen in the Protestant Episcopal Church.”—WNorrts. 
So it went with the Dr. John McCormick family; he came from 
Treland, graduate of the University of Dublin, built a stone house 
near Summit Point, Jefferson County, 1740, still standing. He left 
a son, Francis, whose descendants inter-married with the Davenports, 
Hamptons, Hollidays, Lipfitts, McDonalds, Mitchells, &c. So the 
Renshaws trace their family back to kings and dukes in Spain and 
Tuscany, married in great Spanish cathedrals. 

Joun T. ReIty. 













































HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE JESUIT EXHIBITS IN 
THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


Prizes Awarded to the Jesuit Exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 


HisTory. 
Grand Prize for Excellence to the Exhibit of the St. Mary’s College 

Archives of Montreal, Canada. 1 
Gold Medal to the Rey. Arthur E. Jones, 8. J., Archivist of St. Mary’s 

College, Montreal, who collected and arranged the Exhibit. 
Silver Medal to the Rev. John C. Burke, 8. J., St. Louis University 

as Collaborator with the preceding. 

These exhibits comprise documents, relics, maps, charts, etc., 
which cover a great many of the events of our history between the 
years 1566 and 1904. They show how prominent was the part taken 
by the Jesuit Order in the exploration and civilization of the Louis- 
iana Purchase. First came the Spaniards, and the period from 1566 
to 1600 may be designated as the Spanish period. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were particularly active at that time, and in their records 
the real history of the period is to be sought. In 1610 the French 
Jesuits from Canada began to push their way southward, and from 
that time until 1773, when the Order was suppressed, they kept and 
helped to make the history of the country. It was during this time 
that St. Louis was founded, and it is a significant fact that the 
first clergyman in St. Louis was a Jesuit, Father Meurin, who held 
divine service in a tent on the site of what is now Second and Market 
Streets. The modern period may be said to commence in 1821, when 
John C. Calhoun, as Secretary of War, interested President Monroe 
in founding a school for Indians at St. Louis or near it. He wrote 
to Bishop Du Bourg in regard to the matter, with the result that a 
colony of Jesuits from Whitemarsh, Maryland, founded a school at 
Florissant. All this is mere history, and is intended as a sort of 
preface to a discussion of the historical documents from the archives 
of the St. Louis University, which are exhibited in the Education 
Building. These documents cover the period from the founding of 
the University to the present day. Among other things, they com- 
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prise the correspondence between Father DeSmet and the Government 
authorities at Washington in regard to various matters connected with 
the pacification and civilization of the Sioux and other Indian tribes. 
Among them is a letter from the Peace Commission thanking Father 
DeSmet for quelling the threatened Indian uprising in 1868. 
Further documents show how Father DeSmet rose from a bed of 
sickness to comply with an entreaty that he use his influence in paci- 
fying the Sioux, thousands of whom were preparing for war, and un- 
dertook a journey that would have been perilous to a man in perfect 
he»l'h; how he addressed a congress of 3,000 Sioux at one time, and 
how he prevented the uprising. Another interesting document is a 
letter from Bryan Mullanphy, first graduate of the University, to 
President Polk, introducing Father DeSmet. On this occasion, 
Father DeSmet brought to Washington a map made by himself of 
the Columbia River Region and the Northwest, at the time the only 
fairly accurate one in existence. A copy of the original map is in the 
exhibit. 

Some of the very first globes made after the discovery that the 
world is round form an interesting exhibit and one of great value. 
These globes are the only things of their kind to be seen at the 
Exposition. With them are several old maps of America, one es- 
pecially, made by Blavius in Holland in 1643. A large cabinet is 
filled with Indian relics, presents to Father DeSmet from his savage 
friends. A large chart showing religious development effected by 
Jesuits in North America from Cape Canaveral, Florida, to Cape 
Nome, Alaska, completes the exhibit of historical relics in the Edu- 
cation Building. 

The exhibits from the Jesuit Archives at St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal, occupy Room 215 in the Anthropology Building. A good 
idea of their voluminous nature may be gained from the fact that 
all the matter for Reuben Gold Thwaites’ seventy-three volume his- 
tory came from these very documents. His only source of informa- 
tion was the Jesuit Relations, that is to say, a compilation of all 
the notes made on their journeys by the various Jesuit missionaries 
who penetrated into the northern United States from Canada. Here 
in this exhibit are the original documents of these Relations, the first 
printed copy of them, made by order of the King of France, and 
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finally Thwaites’ history of them. Among these documents are two 
diaries by Father Marquette, in which he describes his travels and 
his discovery of the Father of Waters. With them is a map of the 
head-waters of the Mississippi drawn by Father Marquette, which is 
the first map of the great river ever drawn. Here also are the 
curious, rudely-printed little missals and Bibles from which the 
“strange black-robe” taught the Red Men, and which were his solace 
in the cold and dreary wilderness. 

In a case by themselves are the records of the two martyrs, 
Broeboeuf and Lallemant, who were burned at the stake in the great 
Indian district of Huronia, and the story of the successful search 
made for that long-lost Huronia by Father Jones of Montreal. This 
was a most extraordinary search, since all trace of the district had 
disappeared, and the references to its position by the early mission- 
aries were more than vague. However, by careful assimilation of 
every morsel of fact concerning direction, and calculation from the 
number of days which elapsed before the various missionaries reached 
the district, Father Jones at last located it, as excavation showed, 
correctly, for the crucifix and candlesticks used by the martyred mis- 
sionaries in celebrating Mass were found among a number of other 
relics on the site of a large town. Another interesting document in 
this exhibit is the diary of Father Jogues, in which he described the 
Dutch village which was the first New York. A document which 
despite its late date is potentially an historical relic is a photograph 
of His Holiness Pope Pius X, bearing a blessing from the Holy 
Father in his own hand-writing. This was sent to the St. Louis 
University as a Diamond Jubilee gift from the Pope. [From the 
Fluer de Lis of the St. Louis University.] 





July 12th, 1802, Bishop Carroll writes Rev. Mr. Lacy and tells 
him that he must not longer hold himself in office at St. Mary’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and will soon receive some other appointment. 
[Shea Notes, Georgetown. ] 


“Which if I have done well, and as becometh the history, it is 
what I desired; but if not so perfectly, it must be pardoned me.”— 
Machabees, Chap. XV., 39. 
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HOW UNIVERSAL TOLERATION CAME TO BE THE 
FOUNDATION OF MARYLAND. 


Charles, son of Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, thus related in 1678 
the principle upon which Maryland had been founded. 

Cecilius and his father had planned to make Maryland a refuge 
for their persecuted fellow-believers, without making it a distinctively 
Catholic province, which, of course, would have resulted in its ruin. 
The only safe course open to him was to make the toleration uni- 
versal. His son Charles states this distinctly in his answers to the 
inquiries of the Board of Trade in 1678: “My father, albeit he had. 
an absolute liberty given to him and his heirs to carry thither any 
persons out of any of the dominions that belonged to the crown of 
England who should be found willing to go thither, yet when he 
came to make use of that liberty he found very few who were in- 
clined to go and seat themselves in those parts, but such as for some 
reason or other could not live with ease in other places; and of these 
a great part were such as could not conform in all particulars to 
the several laws of England relating to religion. Many there were 
of this sort of people who declared their willingness to go and plant 
themselves in this province, so as they might have a general toleration 
settled there by a law, by which all of all sorts who professed Chris- 
tianity in general might be at liberty to worship God in such manner 
as was most agreeable with their respected judgments and consciences, 
without being subject to any penalties whatever for their so doing, 
provided the civil peace were preserved. And that for securing the 
civil peace, and preventing all heats and feuds which were generally 
observed to happen amongst such as differ in opinions upon occasion of 
reproachful nicknames, and reflecting upon each others’ opinions, it 
might by the same law be made penal to give any offence of that kind. 
These were the first-planters of this province; and without the com- 
plying with these condition in all probability this province had never 
been planted. To these conditions my father agreed; and accord- 
ingly soon after the first planting of this province these conditions, 
by the unanimous consent of all who were concerned, were passed 
into a law. [George and Cecilius Calvert, by Wm. Hand Browne, 
p. 98-9.] 
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THE GENOESE IVORY CRUCIFIX IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA CATHEDRAL. 


The Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, in Philadelphia, is held 
deservedly to be rich in treasures of many kinds, both ecclesiastical 
and material. 

No visitor to the Cathedral can well help but admire the many 
works of art that fill the sacred building—the plain yet elegant altar 
tables, the rich and almost glowing tints in the altar pieces, and the 
intricate yet tasteful chiseling of the many brasses, lamps, candel- 
abra and the memorial tablets—all of which serve admirably to adorn 
the temple and add to the magnificence of religious ceremonial. 
Truly are these monuments beautiful and well worthy of the mother 
church of Philadelphia. Yet no one who closely studies these many 
and varied monuments of Christian genius, which he will encounter 
during his saunterings in the holy place, but will feel himself drawn 
unconsciously, even imperceptibly and, as it were, irresistibly, to con- 
sder one in especial of these masterpieces of art. This is a large 
and exquisitely carved crucifix in ivory, that hangs in one of the side 
chapels in the north aisle of the Cathedral. 

If nothing else about this crucifix were to draw his attention, 
it would at least be its somewhat unusual size, some fourteen inches 
in length, and the admirable proportions of the figure in chief. 

Yet these are perfections of art that one may not unnaturally 
expect to find in a work that has been given so prominent a place 
in the chief church of the diocese. 

But very easily will the artistic and devout soul be drawn beyond 
the consideration of these merely material excellences of the figure, 
to note some other points in the carving that, perhaps, are not quite 
so readily apparent, and are notieable in all their perfection only 
after some study and reflection, 

In the figure of the Crucified One, every muscle, every nerve 
even, seems to tell of the distinctive part it had to play in the great 
drama of the world’s redemption.” 

“The delicate veins [these are the words of Mr. Colton in the 
American Review] are seen coursing under the skin as in the living 
model, while every muscle is sloped to its termination with an exact- 
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ness to nature that seems almost miraculous. Not the slightest par- 
ticular effect, moreover, that would result in a body hanging in so 
unnatural a position, as the great protrusion of the chest, the un- 
usual distension of the cords of the arms, even to the gathering of the 
flesh above the nails in the hands and feet by the weight resting 
upon them, fails to appear in distinct execution.” 

But the triumph of the work, if any one part may be said to 
excel another, is the divine countenance. Herein has the artist, with 
the same careful and life-like reproduction, sought to portray the 
many and infinitely varied emotions that characterized the dying 
Redeemer. 

In pretty much every feature of the agonized face of the Re- 
deemer of the world, he has lined and developed the deep traces of 
mingled sorrow and love that filled His divine heart during the three 
long hours that He hung on the fatal wood on Calvary’s heights. 
These evidences of the artist’s skill clearly witness that he was led by 
no common perception of this, the great mystery of religion. 

Verily is this crucifix a masterpiece of religion, as well as of art, 
and the more one sees of its many perfections and ponders over them, 
the more is he led to marvel at the inspiration in the carver that gave 
them being. And if in his desire to learn more about this wonder of 
art, he should seek to know whose was the skillful and pious hand 
that has so deftly and feelingly represented one of the chief mysteries 
of our faith, the very one, it is acknowledged, that has always been 
held to be the severest test of the Christian artist, he will very prob- 
ably be referred to a description of the crucifix and its carver, as it 
is given in a small pamphlet that was published in Philadelphia in 
1860, on occasion of the last rites of religion over the recently de- 
ceased John Nepomucen Neumann, C.SS8.R., fourth Bishop of Phila- 
delphia. 

This venerable prelate had died on the 5th of January, 1860. 
This was a Thursday. On the following Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day his remains lay in state in the chapel, now known as the Cathe- 
dral Chapel, on Logan Square, and on Monday, the 9th inst., the 
solemn exequies over his body were held at St. John’s Church, the 
pro-Cathedral, on Thirteenth street. 

During the public exposition of his venerable remains in the 
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chapel, the large ivory crucifix that is mentioned in this sketch was 
placed at the head of the catafalque. The deceased Bishop had 
always admired it, had treasured it greatly, and had proposed to put 
it in a place of honor in his Cathedral when completed. In the 
pamphlet referred to above, the publishers, Messrs. Downing and 
Daly, have given a brief sketch of this ivory crucifix. The pamphlet 
states that it was carved by a certain Fra Carlo, a lay brother in 
the convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentine, near Genoa, in Italy. This 
was a monastery of the Barefooted Hermits of St. Augustine, that 
had been founded in 1596. 

After telling a good deal about Fra Carlo’s early life and boy- 
hood, the pamphlet goes on to describe how, after many drawbacks 
of various kinds, the good and pious youth was led to enter the 
religious state, and how, after many trials in religion, he once upon 
a time came across, in an old lumber room in the monastery, a huge 
piece of ivory that for many a day had been lying there, abandoned 
and hidden away from the community. 

This ivory—a tusk, the pamphlet says, of some extinct species 
of mammal, had ages before been brought to Genoa by merchants 
from some eastern land, and had found a resting place in the monas- 
tery of St. Nicholas. It was from this piece of ivory that Fra 
Carlo carved the crucifix that was so much valued by the late vener- 
able Bishop of Philadelphia. The description given in the pamphlet 
of Fra Carlo’s task in carving it, of the vigils and prayers and 
ecstacies of the pious artist, reads almost like a fairy tale or medieval 
legend.’ 

Yet the writer of this paper may be allowed to say that some 
years ago, precisely seven, a kind of inborn curiosity, harmless enough 
in its way, prompted him to search for further information relating 
to Fra Carlo, the friar—artist of his Order, and accordingly he ap- 
plied for it to the headquarters of the Order in Rome. 

Shortly after he was favored with a letter from the father superior 
of the Barefooted Augustinians at Genoa. In his letter, which is 
dated “Genoa, Convent of the Madonnetta, June 8, 1885,” the prior 
states that he knew Fra Carlo well, and—he then proceeds to im- 
part the much desired information. This, summarized, is given here 
partly because it is interesting and partly because it corrects some 
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errors of fact that have crept into the pamphlet of 1860. The prior 
says that Antonio Pazenti, the name of Fra Carlo in the world, not 
Pesenti, as his American biographers have spelled it, first saw the 
light of day on February 22, 1802, in Zogno, a petty town, or hamlet 
in the diocese of Bergamo in Lombardy. In 1825, he was admitted 
as lay brother to the habit of the Barefooted Augustinians at Genoa, 
of the convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentine. This convent had been 
founded in 1596, and here Antonio received the name in religion of 
Carlo Antonio da Santa Maria of Bergamo. This is the Fra Carlo 
of our sketch. ‘The Barefooted Augustinians had always the custom, 
which they still keep, of discarding their secular name on their en- 
trance into religion, and of taking a new name by which they are 
thereafter known. . : 

In 1827, on the 4th of February, Fra Carlo, by dispensation of 
the Supreme Pontiff, of six months of his novitiate term, was ad- 
mitted to the profession of the three religious vows, namely, of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. For several years he was employed in the 
various house duties of the monastery befitting his station as lay, 
or serving brother, and in time, because of his simple, innocent and 
trusty character, he was appointed almsquester of the community. 
This new office led him, as a matter of course, frequently to visit the 
nearby city of Genoa in quest of aid for the brethren. The convent 
of St. Nicholas stood on one of the many hills that surround Genoa, 
in a charming site, from which one could have full view of the 
snow-clad Alps and the populous city and the broad expanse of the 
tideless Mediterranean Sea. 

Fra Carlo, who early in life had displayed a taste or rather an 
inborn and marvelous passion for carving and sculpture, frequently 
now on his visits to the city for alms, would drop in to see his artist 
friends and benefactors at work in their studios. Then when at 
home he would spend his leisure time in carving, chiefly in wood, 
little statues of the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints. This was his 
pastime and the school of his genius. Fra Carlo, the prior writes, 
was a good copyist, in fact a very good one, though he knew but little 
of the technicalities of his art. He had never, it may be said, re- 
ceived any lessons in carving other than the chance instructions he had 
picked up in his visits to his artist friends. After a few years 
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of practice in carving with, perhaps, a hint now and then from con- 
noisseurs, he developed such skill in the mechanical details of his 
art that his Superior allowed him from this time on to spend all 
his time at his favorite pursuit, the more readily since the proceeds of 
his labors were devoted to the support of the community. 

As regards the ivory rucifix now in the Cathedral, the prior 
states that in the convent there chanced to be a bronze crucifix of 
considerable merit, a replica, it was said, of one by La Croix, a French 
carver of repute. Fra Carlo was set to work—this was some time 
in the early *40’s—to make a copy of La Croix’s crucifix in ivory, 
and so well did he succeed in his task that the crucifix was put on 
exhibition in the Academy of Fine Arts at Genoa, and, finally, was 
purchased and brought to the United States by Mr. Charles Edwards 
Lester, Consul at the time at Genoa. 

This crucifix, the pamphlet of 1860 says, is the ivory crucifix 
now in the Cathedral. 

To conclude with Fra Carlo, the prior relates, that during the 
political troubles in Italy, in 1866, the Convent of St. Nicholas of 
Tolentine, in common with so many religious corporations in that 
kingdom, met with the general fate and was suppressed along with 
other houses of the Order. Thereupon Fra Carlo retired to the 
general hospice of his Order in Genoa, the house known as the Madon- 
netta, or Little Madonna, which had in some way or other escaped 
the general fate, and here he continued in his art labors until his 
death on December 20th, 1874. 

Such is the prior’s story of Fra Carlo and the Genoese Ivory 
Crucifix. 
A manuscript in the possession of the writer states that Fra 
Carlo was induced by Mr. Lester to sit for his portrait, and that 
a very excellent one of him in oil was made by Professor Cerro, of 
Milan, and brought by Mr. Lester to New York City. 

[Rev. T. C. Middleton, 0. S. A., in The Villanova Monthly, Janu- 
ary, 1893.] 





The Chevalier de la Luzerne, the first French Minister to the 
United States, was taught English by Rev. Robert Molyneux, the 
pastor of St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON CITY BUILT ON THE PLANS OF AN 
IRISHMAN AND NOT ON THOSE OF 
A FRENCHMAN. 


Dr. James Dudley Morgan, and others, of Washington City, are 
endeavoring to have Congress erect a memorial to the honor of Captain 
L’ Enfant, the Frenchman of our Revolution, who planned the city. 
So striving is commendable. It is true that L’ Enfant, in 1791, drew 
the first plan, but the City of Washington has not been built accord- 
ing to his design, but according to that of James E. Dermott, whose 
“improved” plan of 1795 was “approved.” Dermott, prior to March 
14th, 1792, had been an assistant in the Academy, at Alexandria, Va. 
At that date he was engaged by D. Stuart and Daniel Carroll, Com- 
missioners, at two dollars a day. He made copies of parts of L’ En- 
fant’s plan and drew a map of Washington in 1795, which was “ap- 
proved” by the Commissioners, in which he laid off squares. Ac- 
cording to this plan the city has been built. The original plan of 
L’ Enfant and the “improved” one of Dermott may be seen in the 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, in Lemon Building, on New 
York Avenue, fourth floor, Washington. On Monday, November 
21st, 1904, I saw the two plans, and was informed by the officer in 
charge that the city had been built on Dermott’s plan. 

L’ Enfant was a Catholic, Dr. Morgan says. I do not yet know 
that Dermott was, but by name now-a-days James E. Dermott would 
surely be classed as an Irish Catholic. He certainly was Irish by 
birth or descent. I hope yet to discover his religion. Can you tell? 
THE ResEARCHES is devoted to Catholic-American History. There 
is ample to do in that field. So it must first be known that a man 
was a Catholic before special search and publication can be made, 
concerning his doings. When it is discovered that Dermott was a 
Catholic there will be more told of his work. 





The niece of John Ashley, Trustee of St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Miss Charlotte Ashley, drew the plans for the erection of the 
vaults on the north side of the church, in 1829. Edwin Greble erected 
the vaults. The price was first fixed at $150 each, but on January 
1st, 1830, the price was increased to $325. 
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“IT IS ALONG TIME BETWEEN DRINFS.” 


We have all heard of what “the Governor of North Carolina said 
to the Governor of South Carolina.” It has been an inspiration and 
an example which has hastened the downward course of countless 
thousands. Several explanations of its origin have appeared. 

I offer this: 

Singular as it may seem at the very time that Thomas Burke, 
a Catholic, was Governor of ,North Carolina, Aedanus Burke, “his 
brother or near relative’? was Chief Justice of South Carolina. 
Aedanus had been educated for the priesthood at St. Omers but at 
the breaking out of the Revolution came from the West Indies to 
volunteer to fight for American Liberty. He was a Major in the 
Patriot army and in April, 1778, was elected Judge. He “long filled 
with mercy and justice this highly respectable office,” says the His- 
torian Ramsey. In American history he is specially noteworthy for 
his opposition to the Order of Cincinnati established by Washington 
and Compatriots after the close of the war. At this day we can 
read with calmness and indeed with merriment of the controversy 
which excited this country and France in 1783 and the sensation Judge 
Burke’s pamphlet against the Order caused. Governor Thomas Burke 
condemned the Order in an address. The Legislatures of Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island passed resolutions of censure 
and our Ministers at foreign Courts expressed regret and mortification 
at the formation of the Order which was feared as establishing an 
hereditary and monarchial class in the country. 

Governor Burke in September, 1781, was captured by the Tories. 
He escaped in January, 1782. 

Both he and his relative, the Chief Justice of South Carolina, 
were of convivial dispositions and habits. So when the Governor of 
North Carolina escaped from British imprisonment and met his fellow 
devotee of Bacchus, the Governor of North Carolina said to the Chief . 
Justice of South Carolina—“It is a long time between drinks.” From 
September, 1781, till January, 1782, the opportunity of taking “some- 
thing” together had not been afforded and was no doubt regarded as 
another instance of British cruelty. 

Be that as it may, we see that a remark conducing to conviviality 
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has indeed, much of a foundation in American history, in the facu 
that two Irish blooded Catholic American patriots of the same name 
were at the same time in highest civil positions in adjoining States 
and that both have had assigned to them the character of being “jolly 
good fellows.” But happily in these, our days, the same methods are 
no longer deemed respectable or comporting with official dignity or 
moral responsibility. 
So “It is a long time between drinks as Governor of North Caro- 
_lina said to the Chief Justice of South Carolina,” ought to be the 
correct expression. 

You never knew that Tom Burke, a Catholic, was a member of 

the Continental Congress and later Governor of North Carolina. I 
compiled the history of Governor Thomas Burke, the one-eyed, pock- 
marked member of the Continental Congress. It was placed with 
the Catholic Historical Society for publication. The manuscript has 

been mislaid or lost, and so the result of years has disappeared. 





BEN. FRANKLIN DIES GAZING ON THE CRUCIFIXION. 

In the Catholic Diary, New York, May 10th, 1834, page 86, J. 
F. C. relates on the authority of Rev. M. L. Weems, who said he got 
it from Rev. Dr. Helmuth, of the German Church, in Philadelphia, 
that Benjamin Frankliri died looking at a picture of the Crucifixion, 
which he had brought from another room upstairs. He directed it to 
be placed “over the mantel right before me, as I like to look at it.” 
He died with his eyes fixed on it. 


URSULINES WANTED. 

In October or November, 1834, Mother Mary, Charles Molony, 
First Superiors of the Ursuline Convent, in Charleston, S. C., with 
Mrs. Maria Borgia McCarthy, her niece, and Mrs. Mary Antonio 
Hughes, sister of the Bishop of Gibraltar, arrived in Philadelphia 
en route to Charleston. Bishop Kenrick “seriously undertook to 
prevail on the Bishop of Charleston to prefer the welfare of another 
. district to his own” and let the Sisters remain in Philadelphia. 
Mother Mary died in 1839. A memoir is in Bshop England’s Works, 
Volume 3. 
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STRANGE BUT TRUE. 


The Chicago. Examiner of April 20th, 1904, had a letter from 
Edward Moffett, editor of the Bricklayer and Mason, relating to a 
strange occurrence at a theatre fire. 

On the day after Christmas, 1886, the Temple Theatre, in 
Philadelphia, one of the finest in the country at that time, burned to 
the ground. 

When the rear wall had fallen in and the fire had been ex- 
tinguished a most miraculous sight was presented. In that part of 
the building in which there had been a sort of wax works exhibition 
there was seen, intact and uninjured in the slightest degree, the 
wax figures, etc., representing the Crucifixion. 

The Redeemer, the sorrowing mother and St. Joseph were there, 
and though of wax, the awful flames had not even disfigured them ; 
and this notwithstanding that above the figures and below them the 
fantastic shapes assumed by the iron pipes, etc., showed how great 
had been the heat. 

I remember that the sight drew immense crowds and that many 
proclaimed it a miracle, some saying that a shrine should be raised 
upon the spot. However, and strange as it may seem, this most in- 
spiring sight was removed with unseemly haste by the building on 
the site. 

Epwarp A. Morret7, Editor of The Bricklayer and Mason. 


The Blue Grass Blade, edited by Charles C. Moore, who calls 
himself “a heathen,” made this: 

Comment—That is from the Chicago Examiner of April 20, 
1904. 

The man who wrote it and the man who printed it, knew it was 
a lie. Somebody trace it out and then let us expose it.” 


Mr. Moffett’s account is true. I and thousands of Philadelphians 
saw this uninjured and untarnished exhibition while it remained high 
up in the ruins of the theatre. It was taken down and exhibited 
in Concert Hall, where now the Free Library is. Photographs of 
the wax figures while in the ruins are to be seen in this city. 
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ABBE CORREA DE SERRA, THE PRIEST AMBASSA- 
DOR OF PORTUGAL TO THE UNITED STATES, 
“THE MOST ENLIGHTENED FOREIGNER: THAT 
EVER VISITED THIS COUNTRY,” THE “MOST EX- 
TRAORDINARY MAN LIVING,” AND “CLAIMED 
AS ONE OF THE FATHERS OF OUR COUNTRY.” 


In 1797, Thaddeus Kosciuszlio (as his will is signed, otherwise 
and commonly known Kosciusko), the Polish and American Patriot, 
came to Philadelphia to seek from Congress compensation for his 
Revolutionary services. In 1798 he was granted $12,800, the value 
of a certificate he held. 

He arrived in Philadelphia, August 18, 1797, in the ship “Adriana” 
from Bristol England. He was accompanied by the Polish poet, 
Julius Ursin Niemciewicz and the Abbe Correa, “a witty monk,” who 
served him as chaplain. 

The Abbe and Kosciuszlio while in Philadelphia were guests of 
many distinguished personages in the social circle of that city, then 
the capital of the United States. According to the late Father Jor- 
dan, one of the Jesuits in charge of that ancient church, traditions 
of his elders in the Society attest the fact that the two strangers— 
the Abbe with his Polish patriot companion—were frequent visitors 
to “Old St. Joseph’s.” 

The following notes of the Abbe’s career will serve as an intro- 
duction to the recital of a more detailed sketch of this remarkable 
man: 

In English Culture in Virginia [Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, Seventh Series,] it is stated of Francis Walker Gilmer that 
“during the summer of 1814 he became acquainted, or at least de- 
veloped an intimacy with that wonderful old philosopher, the Abbe 
Correa.” With the exception of Mr. [Thomas] Jefferson this man 
did more to form Gilmer’s character than did any other of his dis- 
tinguished friends. 

Joseph Francisco Correa de Serra ‘was born in Portugal, in 1750; 
studied at Rome and Naples; was admitted to holy orders, and re- 
turned to Portugal in 1777. Here he took great interest in the 
foundation of the Academy at Lisbon, and, in 1779, was made its 
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perpetual secretary. While connected with this institution he did 
excellent work by collecting cabinets of specimens, chiefly botanical, 
and editing numerous unpublished documents relative to early Portu- 
guese history. But he did not escape the suspicions of the Inquisi- 
tion, and, in 1786, it became necessary for him to seek refuge in Paris, 
where he continued his studies and contracted an intimacy with the 
naturalist Broussonet. - After the death of Pedro III, Correa returned 
to his native country, and to him Broussonnet fled for protection at 
the outbreak of the Reign of Terror. Rendered an object of sus- 
picion by his hospitality to the exile, Correa found it necessary to go 
into hiding himself; for the authorities, under the direction of a 
tyrannical intendant-general of police, were busily engaged in crush- 
ing out all democratic tendencies. After a retreat to London, about 
1796, Correa was employed in a diplomatic relation at Paris, where 
he remained from 1802 to 1813. In the latter year he embarked for 
the United States, and, coming to Philadelphia, was engaged to 
deliver lectures on botany in the University of that city. He was 
subsequently appointed Portuguese Minister to the United States. 
Like all foreigners he was attracted to Mr. Jefferson and became a 
frequent visitor ‘to Monticello, where, in all probability, Francis 
Gilmer first met him. The Abbe was drawn towards the young 
Virginian by the latter’s enthusiasm for science. 

Gilmer wrote his brother Peachy Gilmer, November 3, 1814, that 
he was then at Richmond on his way to Philadelphia with Mr. 
Correa. 

“He is the most extraordinary man now living [he says], or 
perhaps who ever lived. None of the ancient or modern languages ; 
none of the sciences, physical or moral; none of the appearances of 
earth, air or ocean stand him any more chance than the Pope of Rome 
as old Jonett used to say. I have never heard him asked a question 
which he could not answer; never saw him in company with a man 
who did not appear to be a fool to him; never heard him make 4 
remark which ought not to be remembered. He has read, seen, un- 
derstands and remembers everything contained in books or to be 
learned by travel, observation and the conversation of learned men. 
He is a member of every philosophical society in the world and 
knows every distinguished man living,” ete. 
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The annexed letter of the Abbe, showing his intense desire to 
again come to the United States, is copied from the original in the 
“Dreer Autograph Collection,” of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety : 

“Parix, 4th Sept., 1808. 
“Dear Sir: 4 

“T take the liberty of addressing you these few lines as a final 
memorandum of the business. You know by our conversation I have 
so much at heart. To live in America is the utmost of my wishes, 
you know the only means of doing it and of getting rid of all con- 
trarveties is to be invited by the Government of the United States, 
and my passport to be asked officially by their minister. 

“You know how useful I can be tothem. I neither ask nor nee¢ 
any salary or emolument for my services, and indeed you are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with my circumstances, to make it unnecessary 
for me to enter further explanations. If by accident any details 
shall be required about my Literary character you may remit them 
to the Philosophical Transactions, those of the Linnean Society, Les 
Annales du Museum d’Hist Naturelles, Les Archives Litteraires, in 
which collections many of my essays have been published and to the 
several works of the Royal Academy of Lisbon which I know are to 
be found at Philadelphia in the Library of the Philosophical Society. 
Perhaps as that may be unnecessary (and I believe it useless to men- 
tion any more of this business to you who are so well acquainted with 
all particulars by our conversation) I will only request the acknowl- 
edgments of the perfect esteem and real friendship with which I am 


“Sir 
“Your most sincere friend 
You are sensible of what “JOPEPH CORREA DE SERRA.” 


real service I can be to 
the U. S. when I get home. 
[Addressed] 

Monsieur Skipwith. 

The above letter has the following endorsement: 

The Abbe Correa, whom I knew very well, and who has often 
been at my house, was the founder of the Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon. The Inquisition twice compelled him to flee his country. 
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ABBE CORREA DE SERRA, 


Ambassador of Portugal to the United states, 1816-1819. 











From 1816 to 1819 he was Portuguese Minister at Washington and 
when I went to Europe in 1817 he gave me letters of introduction to 
several of the literati of Paris (by whom he was highly esteemed and 
respected) as well as to the Marquis Palinelea, Portuguese Minister 
in England who had been his pupil. He- was recalled to 
Portugal and afterwards appointed Minister to Brazil. He was a 
great botanist and published many literary and scientific papers in 
the transactions of the Philosophic Societies in America and Europe. 
He died in 1823. 
“R. GILMER.” 

Whether invited by the United States Government or not to 
come to Washington has not been developed. 

On January 17th, 1812, the Abbe was elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

In the Transactions of that Society, Vol. 1, New Series, p. 174, 
may be seen a Paper by the Abbe, read April 21st, 1815, entitled, 
“Observation and Conjectures on the Formation aad Nature of the 
Soil of Kentucky.” 

It related to the “surprising fertility of that part of the State of 
Kentucky, commonly called the Elkhorn Tract.” His conclusions 
were: 

“That the soil of the millions of acres which constitute the Elk- 
horn Tract and its ramification, is the produce of the decomposition 
ot an immense deposit of vegetables, which the ocean had left un- 
covered by any other deposition. Such naturally would have been the 
soil of all the large portion of country, where the coals are found at 
a constant depth in West Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio, if 
the vegetable depot had not been covered by the heavy materials 
which form the supercumbent strata. [p. 180.] 

Thomas Jefferson, writing to Francis W. Gilmer, from Monti- 
cello, June 7th, 1816, said: 

“We have to join in mutual congratulations on the appointment 
of our friend, Correa, to be the Minister or Envoy of Portugal here. 
This, I hope, will give him to us for life. Nor will ‘it at all interfere 
with his botannical rambles or journeys. . . . I learn (though 
not fom Correa himself) that he thinks of paying us a visit as soon 
as hv: is through his course of lectures. Not to lose this happiness 
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again, by my absence, I have informed him I shall set out for Poplar 
Forest the 10th inst., and be back the first week in July. 

In Correspondence Respecting Russia between R. G. Harper and 
Robert Walsh, Jr., (Philadelphia, 1813), is a paper entitled “Heads 
of an Essay on the Future State of Europe,” by Mr. Correa de Serra, 
styled therein as “a Portuguese gentleman of great and deserved 
eminence.” His paper makes twenty pages. 

In 1814 the Abbe delivered a course of lectures on Botany. He 
published in connection therewith a pamphlet entitled: “Reduction 
of all the Genera of Plants Contained in the Catalogus Plantarum 
Americae Septentrionalis of the Late Dr. Muhlenberg to the Natural 
Families of Mr. De Jussien’s System. For the Use of the Gentle- 
men who Attended the Course of Elementary and Philosophical Bot- 
any in Philadelphia.” [By the Abbe Correa,] Philadelphia. ub- 
lished by Solomon W. Conrad, No. 817 Market Street, 1815. 

In February, 1814, the Abbe was elected a member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

In Jefferson’s Works, (vol. vi,) letters to the Abbe may be read 
on pages 405, 480 and 595. 

On June 28, 1815, Jefferson wrote the Abbe: 

“When I learned that you proposed to give a course of Botanical 
Lectures in Philadelphia I feared it would retard the promised visit to 
Monticello. On my return from Bedford, however, on the 4th inst. 
I received a letter from M. Dupont flattering me with the prospect 
that he and yourself would be with us as soon as my return should 
be known.” (P. 405.) 

On page 595, is a letter from Jefferson of April 26, 1816, answer- 
ing the Abbe’s inquiries of March 26th, concerning Captain Lewis’ 
papers relating to the famous expedition sent out under him and 
Clarke to explore the unknown Northwest beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Jefferson describes the papers, maps, &c., and “the imperious 
duty of recovering the papers,” which had gone astray after the death 
of Lewis. He wished the Abbe to engage in the search for them and 
closed by an 

“apology for involving you in the trouble of this inquiry. It 
must be found in the interest you take in whatever belongs to science, 
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and in your kind offers to me of aid in this research. Be always as- 
sured of my affectionate friendship and respect.” 

In 1815, January 2, George Ticknor, of Boston, came to Phila- 
delphia. During his visit he dined at Judge Hopkinson’s and there 
met the Abbe. (Ticknor’s Life and Letters, p. 16.) 

From Views of Society and Manners in America by An English- 
woman, (otherwise Fanny Wright,) (New York, 1821,) pages 94-5, 
under date of May, 1819, Philadelphia, we gather that 

“There are here some circles of very choice Society. There is 
one lady particularly who appears to assemble all the talents of the 
city in her drawing room. 

[“Mrs. Meredith” is written in Copy at Ridgway Library. ] 

“We met, yesterday at her house, a character well known and 
highly respected throughout this country, the Portuguese Minister, 
Correa de Serra. Mr. Brackenridge, of Baltimore, in dedicating to 
him his title work on Louisiana, has pronounced him to be ‘one of 
the most enlightened foreigners that has ever visited the United 
States.’ The observations with which he follows up this compliment 
are so similar to what I have universally heard applied to this amiable 
philosopher by the citizens of this country that I am tempted to 
quote them: “Your amiable simplicity restores to us our Franklin. 
In every part of our country which you have visited (and you have 
nearly seen it all) your Society has been as acceptable to the unlettered 
farmer as to the learned philosopher. The liberal and friendly man- 
ner in which you are accustomed to view everything in these States, 
the partiality which you feel for their wefare, the profound maxims 
upon every subject which, like the disciples of Socrates, we treasure 
up from your lipe, entitle us to claim you as one of the fathers of 
our country.’ After such testimonies from those who can boast an 
intimate personal acquaintance with this distinguished European, 
the observations of a stranger were an impertinent addition. 

“T can only say that as a stranger, I was much struck by the un- 
pretending simplicity and modesty of one to whom the unvarying 
report ascribes so many high gifts, vast acquirements and profound 
sciences. The kindness with which he spoke of this nation, the ad- 
miration that he expressed of its character and of those institutions 
which he observed had formed that character and were still forming 
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it, inspired me, in a short conversation, with an equal admiration of 
the enlightened foreigner who felt so generously. As he walked home 
with me (for your character is not here fastened to a coach as Brydone 
found his was in Sicily) I chanced to observe upon the brilliancy of 
the skies, which, I said, as a native of a moist and northern climate, 
had not yet lost to me the charm of novelty. He mildly replied: 
‘And on what country should the sun and stars shine brightly, if not 
on this? Light is everywhere and is each day growing brighter and 
spreading farther.’ ‘Are you not afraid,’ I asked, ‘as the representa- 
tive of royalty, of loving these republics too well?” He returned 
playfully, ‘As the courtly Melville adjudged Elizabeth the fairest wo- 
man in England and Mary the fairest in Scotland, so I deem this the 
fairest republic, and Portugal, of course, the fairest monarchy.’ It 
was impossible to hold an hour’s conversation with this philosopher, 
and not to revert to the condition and future prospects of the country 
which gave him birth. When I pondered on these, it was with pain 
I marked the furrows on his brow. Has such a man been born in 
vain for his country? Is he too far before his generation, and must 
he sleep with his fathers before the light which has burst in full 
effulgence upon his mind, shall gleam one faint ray upon those of his 
countrymen ?” 

In Portugal Illustrated in a Series of Letters by Rev. Wm. 
Kinsy, (London, 1829,) we read that 

“The most distinguished author known at present in Portugal 
is, without doubt, the celebrated Abbe Correa da Serra, distinguished 
not less for his profound knowledge as a botanist and his general 
literary acquirements, than for the zeal of his patriotism. Like all 
the other great men of his country who have desired the national 
renovation, he has been persecuted with the most inveterate cruelty. 
The various works published by the Royal Society of London are 
filled with the results of his labor. Taking refuge in France he soon 
became a writer in the celebrated review entitled, “The Literary 
Archives of Europe.’ The Institute of France, of whose distinguish- 
ing justice and eminent liberality of feeling our own celebrated chymist, 
Mr. Farraday, can speak, received the Abbe as a brother and instantly 
enrolled him a member of their illustrious Academy. Many of his 
works, written during his sojourn in Paris, were published in the 
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French language. Desirous of extending the sphere of his knowl- 
edge the Abbe visited America, and passed several years of his life 
in the United States. He has published a work on Botany in the 
English language with which he was quite familiar. After having 
made his name long known to the literati of Europe, the government 
of Portugal began to blush for its ingratitude and neglect of so illus- 
trious a man; and, accordingly, a decree of Don John VI., who was 
then with his court at Rio Janeiro, appointed him the Portuguese 
Charge d’Affaires at Washington, where he continued to reside for 
some years. The revolution which occurred in Portugal in the year 
1820, was the means of recalling the illustrious and learned patriot 
to his own country. The city of Lisbon was forward to recognize his 
talents and his virtues, and chose him for her representative in the 
newly-constituted Cortez and although nearly borne down with age 
and infirmities he performed the duties of deputy with distinction 
and honor. He was not destined long to survive the ephemeral 
liberty of his country for he died at Caldas de Rainha in 1823. Like 
those of the immortal Camoens, the perishable remains of the Abbe 
Correa da Serra were deposited in the public burial ground without 
any funeral honors; our unfortunate Abbe was destitute of friends in 
. his last moments; nor had he one other mourner to accompany his 
remains to the tomb, save the humble sacristan of his church, whose 
affection and admiration had been won by the greatness of his talents. 
A cross rudely formed of wood, with the simple inscription on it 
“Correa da Serra” (verbum nil amplius) is the only monument which 
attests to the world the giory of him who bore that name. It was 
the last effort of the poor sacristan to rescue that name from oblivion ; 
and simple and effecting as it is, it will speak to all posterity, and 
wherever Correa da Serra is revered, there will this genuine tribute 
of homage to a being of superior order be mentioned with applause.” 

The following tribute is from Letters from Washington by a 
Foreigner. 

“The Abbe Correa de Serra, the Portuguese Ambassador, is a 
man of almost unlimited learning and insatiable curosity. There 
is no science and but few languages he has not some knowledge of, 
and such is his unabating devotion to study that he does not suffer 
a day to pass away without adding something to his stock of informa- 
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tion and his general mass of facts. His knowledge of the geography, 
resources and political condition of this country is said to be more 
extensive and accurate than any of its citizens, and such are his 
habits of observation that nothing important or interesting is suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed. He is a vigilant minister, a moral man, 
and, I believe, a republican at heart. He seems to admire the liberal 
institutions of this country and the character of the people, by whom 
he has been received with great politeness, attention and respect ; but 
he is still faithful to his sovereign and his country, for whose interests 
he makes every exertion in his power.” 
In 1817, H. M. Brackenridge published Views of Louisiana, which 
he dedicated to 
HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE CHEVALIER 
JOSE CORREA DE SERRA 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF 
H. M. F. MAJESTY 
THE KING OF THE BRAZILS. 


“A plain Republican who willingly acknowledges as his superior, 
the man of mind, whatever may be his station, humbly dedicates his 
performance to ‘the most enlightened foreigner that has ever visited 
the United States.’ . 

“As an American I am proud that my country has been the 
choice of a sage, acknowledged both by Europe and America, as one 
of the most enlightened of the human kind; who after having gath- 
ered from every field of Science in the old world has brought a 
Cornu Copia as a present to the new. 

“Sir, your amiable simplicity of manners and communicative 
temper, restore to us our Franklin; the liberal and friendly manner 
in which you are accustomed to view everything in these States, the 
partiality you feel for their welfare, the profound maxims, upon every 
subject, which like the disciples of Socrates, we treasure up from 
your lips, entitle us to claim you as one of the fathers of our country.” 

In 1816-17 the Abbe visited the Moravians at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. (Riechel’s Bethlehem Souvenir, p. 191.) 
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LETTER OF ABBE CORREA DE SERRA TO MRS. DR. 
WISTAR. 


Washington, 31st January, 1818. 
“MaDaM: 

“If a Letter from me could have afforded you consolation I 
would have written to you the first moment that the certainty of the 
loss of my never to be forgotten friend reached me. But in such awful 
dispensations of Providence no human consolation is of any avail, 
it can only come from above, in the consideration of another and better 
life, and in a resignation to the will of the Almighty Disposer of 
everything. I thought, in your principles, that this support you have 
found in this moment which no human words however friendly could 
give. My Letter therefore is not to condole with you in a compli- 
mentary way but to assure you that the sentiment I entertain for 
the memory of Dr. Wistar will always render your family sacred and 
dear to my heart and make me solicitous of every occasion of being 
serviceable or useful to you all. As long as I remain in this Low 
World you may be sure of finding in me always a 

“Most respectful, sincere and attached 
friend and servant, 
“JOSEPH CoRREA DE SERRA.” 

The manuscript of Note Necrologique Par J. Correa de Serra, 
Avril, 1818, on Dr. Wistar, is at the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. 

The late Rev. Father P. A. Jordan, S. J., commenting on the 
many old-time sacramental books of registry in the church archives 
at the venerable shrine of his Society in Willing’s Aley in Phila- 
delphia, in Woodstock Letters, (of January, 1874,) said: 

“In the Baptismal Registry, at this time, we find these records 

1820, Sept. 27, a Rev. D. Josepho Correa de Serra Legato extra- 
ordinario et plenipotentiario Regis fidelissimi, &c., Maria Anna nata 
21 Junii 1817 in Camden, N. J., de Thoma Cooper et Blizabeth 
Cooper L C Sponsor Edwardus Joseph Correa. Ab Eod. Helena nata 
Pphiae die 15 Januarii 1820 de Thoma Cooper et Elizabeth Cooper 
L C Sponsor fuit Edwardus Cooper.” (St. Joseph’s Baptismal 
Register, p. 330.) 
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Dr. Thomas Cooper was a fellow member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

This is evidence that the Abbe was in “good standing” as a 
priest. No other record of his performance of any sacerdotal work or 
attendance at any religious ceremony in a clerical capacity has been 
found. It is probable he did not so officiate. 

Thomas Jefferson, writing to the Abbe from Monticello, October 
24th, 1820 acknowledged the receipt of the Abbe’s letter of October 
12th, and which, he says, “was the first correction of an erroneuos 
belief that you had long since left our shores. . . . I received 
your adieu with feelings of sincere regret at the loss we were to sus- 
tain and particularly of those friendly visits by which you made me 
so happy. I shall feel, too, the want of your counsel and approbation 
in what we are doing and have yet to do in our University, the last 
of my mortal cares, and the last service I can render my country. 
It is a duty and consolation of friendship to consider that your hap- 
piness may be promoted by your return to your own country. There 
I hope you will receive the honors and rewards you merit, and which 
may make the rest of your life easy and happy; there too you will 
render precious services by promoting the science of your country and 
blessing its future generation with the advantages that bestows. Nor 
even then shall we lose all the benefit of your friendship; for this 
motive as well as the love of your country, will be an incentive to 
promote the intimate harmony between the two nations, which is so 
much the interest of both,” &c. 

[Ford’s Ed. Writings of Jefferson, Vol. X, p. 164.] 

Thomas Jefferson, writing to Henry Dearborn, U. S. Minister 
to Portugal, from Monticello, October 31st, 1822, said: 

“T have a friend, of Portugal, in whose welfare I feel great in- 
terest, but whether there, or where, I know not. It is the Abbe 
Correa, who past some years in the U. S., and was a part of the 
time the Minister of Portugal at Washington. He left it under an 
appointment to the Cabinet-Council of Rio Janeiro, taking his passage 
thither by way of England. While at London or Paris he would have 
heard that the King and Court had returned to Lisbon, and what 
he did next is unknown here. He writes to none of his friends, and 
yet there is no one on whose behalf his friends feel a more lively 
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solicitude or wish more to hear of or from. If at Lisbon and it should 
ever fall in your way to render him a service or kindness, I should 
consider it more than if done to myself. If things go unfavorably 
to him there, he would be received with joy into our University, and 
would certainly find it a comfortable and lucrative retirement.” 

In the year, 1820, the Abbe’s name appears as a subscriber 
for Milner’s End of Controversy, published by Bernard Dornin, in 
Philadelphia, where he is simply recorded as “His Exceilency Joseph 
Correa de Serra” Perhaps the Abbe at this time was on his way to 
Europe. In 1822 he was elected a member of the Second Convention 
of the Cortes of Lisbon. [Nat. Gaz., Jan. 21, 1823.]' One year later 
he died at Lisbon. The Aurora of Philadelphia announced his death ; 
while the National Gazette, edited by his friend, Robert Walsh, Jr., 
(a Catholic), reprinted the memoir on March 15, 1824, as follows: 

“Died at Lisbon, in September last, aged 74, Abbe Joze Correa 
da Serra, Counsellor of Finance, knight of several orders, member 
of several learned societies, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary from 
Portugal to the United States and well known in Europe and America 
as a distinguished botanist, and as a gentleman possessed of an un- 
common share of literary knowledge. In all the different countries 
in which he resided during a long, active and useful life, a just tribute 
of respect was paid to his talents and genius, which, together with the 
kindness of his disposition and the brilliancy of his wit, insured him 
everywhere the most friendly reception. His public services justified 
the high confidence of his government; his literary merits have been 
acknowledged by several learned institutions in Europe and America, 
and by them as well as by a large circle of friends his loss will be 
deeply regretted.” 

The Federal Gazette and Advertiser, (Baltimore, March 20, 1824) 
contains the same notice. 

Cooper’s New Biographical Dictionary, (N. Y., 1874,) records 
the death date of this “distinguished botanist” »s September 11, 
1823. Appleton’s Biographical Dictionary gives some date, but Cal- 
das as place. 

Mrs. Esther F. Wistar, widow of Dr. Mifflin Wistar, bequeathed 
to the Pennsylvania Historical Society, a portrait of the Abbe Correa 
da Serra, the distinguished botanist who named the plant called 
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“Wistaria” in honor of her husband’s father. This portrait, which 
was painted by Peale, is in the Jordan Annex of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, while another portrait is in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography for 1894, 
(p. 93,) says the Abbe was 

“A botanist of some distinction, a wit as well as a man of great 
learning and a very popular character for many years in Philadelphia. 
He was a devoted friend of Dr. Wistar, took tea at his house regularly 
once a week and named the well known vine Wistaria to commemorate 
this friendship.” 

The Abbe was wont to style the Eastern cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard, the “Portico of the National Temple.” (Pennsylvania 
Magazine, etc., January, 1888, p. 454.) 

In Society, Manners and Politics in the United States, by Michael 
Chevalier, a Frenchman, who traveled in this country in 1834-5, in 
relating about the controversy to recharter the Bank of the United 
States and the course of New York and Pennsylvania in opposition 
to the rechartering, although they owed it most, says of Pennsyl- 
vania: “Some persons assert, that Pennsylvania, which begins with 
perhaps the most enlightened and refined city in the United States, 
ends with a rural population of German origin, the most ignorant 
and stupid in North Ameria. 

“Abbe Correa, for some time Portuguese Minister to the United 
States, used to say, that this State reminded him of the Sphinx, 
which had the head of an angel and the body of a beast. The saying 
is oft quoted in the United States.” 

Quite a number of the Abbe’s letters in correspondence with 
Francis W..Gilmer are in the possession of Miss Eliza W. Breckinridge 
of Roanoke, Virginia, who (it is said) intends publishing them with 
others sent to Mr. Gilmer by distinguished men. 

In his “Autobiography” (New England Magazine for 1834, p. 
68,) Mathew Carey says: 

“The Abbe Correa, Portuguese Minister in this country, had a 
high reputation for wit, humor, pointed sayings, and profound re- 
marks. But I have doubts whether he was not a man of great prepa- 
ration and study, and that many of his choice sayings, which were 
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regarded as impromptus, were not prepared for the purpose, ready to 
be fired off when occasion offered—which occasion he had the address 
frequently to produce, without danger of detection. It is well known 
that when a man’s reputation for wit or humor is established and 
when he knows how to give weight to what he says by a sagacious nod 
of the head, a meaning shrug, or a wink, he can pass off his copper 
coins for silver. All this, so far as the Abbe is concerned, is delivered 
with some hesitation. Let it pass for what it is worth, and no more. 
A tete-a-tete conversation, was not calculated to induce me to sub- 
scribe to the general opinion entertained of his intellectual powers. I 
believed, and still believe, that a nice tact, great address, skillful man- 
agement and a commanding tone, had accomplished for him what 
they have effected for thousands before him; that is to say, operated 
with the effect of a microscope on the endowments bestowed on him 
by nature. 


‘A man of sense may artifice disdain 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain.’ ” 


Thomas H. Hubbard, Representative in Congress from Madison 
and Herkimer Counties, New York, from 1817 to 1824, wrote con- 
cerning the city of Washington: 

“The location was considered unfortunate, the weakest thing 
Washington ever did. The Portuguese resident minister (an old 
monk) says: ‘Every man is born with a bag of folly which attends 
him through life. Washington was born with a small bag, which he 
kept to himself, and never imparted any of it to the world, until the 
metropolis of the nation was founded, when he emptied the whole 
of it into this city.” Transactions of the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety, No. 9, p. 59.) 

It was the Abbe Correa who first called Washington “the City of 
Magnificent Distances.” 


[Reprinted from the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, June, 1903, with additicns. The portrait 
of the Abbe is copied from oil painting in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. ] 
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THE FIRST ALGAROBA TREE OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS BROUGHT THERE BY A CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARY FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Flagstaff, Arizona, September 19, 1904. 
Dear Sir :— 

I noticed in the August number of a periodical called Forestry 
and Irrigation, a reference to the introduction of the algaroba tree 
into the Hawaiian Islands. I knew that Father Bachelot had origi- 
nally brought the first seed of this tree to the Sandwich Islands and 
that the original tree still stood in Honolulu, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion upon it. In order to call the attention of the editor of the maga- 
zine to the omission of these details in the article in question, I 
wrote to Honolulu for a copy of the inscription on the original tree. 
I am just in receipt of a letter in answer from Father Valentin, of 
Honolulu, which I enclose. I thought that this might be of some 
interest to you. Bulletin No. 48 of the Bureau of Forestry, entitled 
“The Hawaiian Forests,” gives full credit to Father Bachelot for the 
introduction of this tree and states that from the original seed in- 
troduced by him 50,000 acres of algaroba forest have grown up in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Yours very truly, 
M. J. Riorpan. 


Honolulu, Sept. 4th, 1904. 
M. J. RrorDan: 

Dear Sir: At the request of the Right Reverend Bishop Libert, 
who received your letter I will give you information about the his- 
torical tree, with a picture taken a few weeks ago. Leaving alone 
the reasons of the departure of the first Catholic priests, in 1828, 
those missionaries were permitted to return to these islands in 1837. 
Father Bachelot, a Frenchman, and the Superior, brought with him 
a few seeds of the algaroba tree and planted them in the spot assigned 
to the Catholic mission: six or seven grew up from those seeds, but 
on account of the building erected in the following years, the one now 
standing remained undisturbed. Father Bachelot received the seeds 
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from some convent or monastery in South California, owned by the 
Franciscan Fathers. From this tree the thousands now in the islands 
have their origin and the fact has never been disputed by Catholics 
or Protestants. It has been a blessing to these islands, as the tree 
grows in places where others will not succeed. Father Bachelot was 
expelled again and put on a schooner. He died an exile in an island 
in the Caroline group in the Pacific. ‘With the last historical fact is 
connected the following legend. When Father Bachelot passed the 
tree in question, lying sick on a stretcher, it is reported to have said: 
“As this tree has covered the islands with its shade and branched, 
so I see the Catholic faith will spread its influence over the whole 
group.” The prophecy has been fully fulfilled. Here is the inscrip- 
tion: 

FIRST ALGAROBA TREE 

of the Hawaiian Islands 
Imported and Planted in 1837, 
By Father Bachelot, 
Founder of the R. C. Mission. 
Respectfully yours in Christ, 
FatHer H. VALentIn. 


A letter of M. Bachelot, Apostolic Prefect of the Sandwich 
Islands, written at Mission of St. Gabriel, in Upper or New Cali- 
fornia, August 1st, 1833, to the L’ Ami de la Religion, and trans- 
lated for the New York Register and Diary, July 17th, 1834, is re- 
printed in the Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, October 2nd, 1834, 
Vol. II, No. 92. 





In May, 1829, an address to the Liberal and Humane was issued, 
signed by ninety-seven citizens of Philadelphia, asking subscriptions 
to the benevolent institutions and societies. One of the signers was 
Father Harold, of St. Mary’s. The subscriptions to Catholic Orphan 
Asylum were six subscribers, who contributed $18.50. Mathew Carey 
was the projector of the effort, which failed, as only $244 were con- 
tributed. In 1830 a “Society for Bettering the Condition of Indigent 
Roman Catholics” was formed. 
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LETTER OF BISHOP CHEVERUS, RELATING THE 
ILLNESS OF FATHER MATIGNON. 


Sir :— Boston, August 20th, 1818. 
Your favour of August 5th come to hands and is not neglected 
but at present besides my usual duties, I watch an invaluable friend 
who is dangerously sick. The venerable (and to me the dearest 
of friends) Dr.Matignon is dying of a consumption. For 22 years 
past we have lived together with more than brotherly affection. To 
a man‘of feeling I need not make any other apology for the delay 
of my answer. You shall have it whenever I can command a moment 
of leisure. 
I remain in the mean time with respect, dear sir, 
Your most obedient humble servt, 
JOHN CHEVERUS, 
[To] R. C. Bishop of Boston. 
W. D. Wittiamson, Esq., 
Post-Master, Bangor, Maine. 
[From the original in the Boston Public Library, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, Librarian.] 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, son of the Editor THz R&rsEaRcHES 
was, on October 5th, appointed by Archbishop Ireland, his Secretary. 
He had been Assistant at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Minneapolis. 


The iron railing separating St. Mary’s Church [Philadelphia] 
from the graveyard was erected in 1844. It cost $447.73. Before the 
railing was put up, $54 a year was paid “to a person to watch about 
the church and graveyard on Sundays and festivals.” 


When St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, was built in 1763, Protes- 
tants contributed $80; Rev. Robert Hardin, the pastor, gave, $18; Dr. 
Nicholas Thompson contributed £70, or $232. Who he was has not 
been discovered. No doctor of that name appears in Philadelphia’s 
history of the times. 
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THE WIDOW OF COMMODORE BARRY, 


Departed this life on the 13th inst., [November, 1831,] in the 
seventy-sixth year of her age, Mrs. SARAH BARRY, relict of the 
late Commodore John Barry, of the American Navy. This lady was 
distinguished throughout her life by her native excellence and active 
virtue. She married during the height of the contest for American 
liberty, when her gallant and intrepid husband became engaged in 
the most hazardous enterprises. At that period her prudence, forti- 
tude and active benevolence were extensively exercised—heing called 
into requisition by a multitude of conflicting circumstances. She then 
acquired, and ever since has commanded, the respect, esteem and ten- 
der affection of all those who had the happiness of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with her. She was the mother of the motherless—the 
friend of the friendless;—her heart overflowed with kind feeling to 
all her fellow creatures. Her urbanity and hospitality rendered her 
house the pleasant resort of both the young and the old. 

Mrs. Barry’s fireside as proverbial among her acquaintance. Her 
piety was ardent, sincere, and unostentatious. She rose with the dawn 
of day, and passed a considerable time at that period in reading and 
religious exercises. The writer of this article has often joined her 
and witnessed the happy state of her feelings. She was a prudent and 
excellent adviser, a faithful depository of things that should be kept 
secret, and a kind and indulgent mistress. She was the crown of 
her husband, and a precious jewel to her friends. Her charities were 
done in secret—they were without parade or ostentation; and her 
resentments were all under the strictest discipline of the Gospel 
rules. Such was Sarah Barry, who passed from time to eternity, with- 
out a struggle, and has left her friends to sorrow only for themselves. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON DECLINES TO SEND A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE 
TO MRS. BARRY ON THE DEATH OF THE COMMODORE. 

When Commodore John Barry died, September 13th, 1803, Dr. 
Benj. Rush,who had written the Commodore’s Epitaph for his tomb- 
stone, in St. Mary’s graveyard, wrote to President Thomas Jefferson, 
suggesting a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. Barry. 

To this Jefferson replied: 

Dear Sir :— Washington, Oct. 4, 1803. 
No one would more willingly than myself pay the just tribute 
4? 








due to the services of Capt. Barry, by writing a letter of con- 
dolence to his widow, as you suggest. But when one undertakes to 
administer justice, it must be with an even hand and by rule; what 
is done for one, must be done for every one in equal degree. To 
what a train of attentions would this draw a President. How difficult 
would it be to draw the line between that degree of merit entitled to 
such a testimonial of it and that not so entitled. If drawn in a 
particular case differently from what the friends of the deceased would 
judge right. What offence it would give and of the most tender 
kind? 

How much offence would be given by accidental inattention or want 
of information ?The first step into such an undertaking ought to be 
well weighed. On the death of Dr. Franklin, the King and Con- 
vention of France went into mourning. So did the House of Reps. 
of the U. 8S. The Senate refused. I proposed to General Washing- 
ton that the Executive deparments should wear mourning; he de- 
clined it, because, as he said, he would not know where to draw the 
line, if he once began that ceremony. Mr. Adams was then Vice 
President and I thought Gen. W. had his eye on him, whom he 
certainly did not love. I told him the world had drawn so broad 
a line between himself and Dr. Franklin on the one side and the 
residue of mankind on the other, that we might wear mourning for 
them and the question still remain new and undecided as to all others. 
He thought it best, however, to avoid it. On these considerations 
alone, however well affected to the merits of Commodore Barry, I 
think it prudent not to engage myself in a practice which may become 
embarrassing. [Writing, VIII, p. 264.] 


CLAIMING THE BARRY BURIAL LOT. 

On January 6th, 1840, Mrs. E. M. Maher presented to the Trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s Philadelphia, a claim of ownership of the ground 
in which Commodore John Barry and his two wives were interred. 
She contested the right of Captain Patrick Hayes, the nephew of the 
Commodore thereto. 

The claim was referred to the Burial Ground Committee. It 
reported March 10th, in support of Captain Hayes as the heir of 
Commodore Barry. The Board adopted this report. 

What relation was Mrs. E. M. Maher to the Commodore? 
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THE RESURRECTION OF LAURENT RICCI, OR A TRUE 
AND EXACT HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. 


PRINTED IN PHILADELPHIA, 1789. 


[PRICE HALF-A-DOLLAR. } 





To the new Laurent Ricci* in America, the Reverend Father John 
Carroll, Superior of the Jesuits (footing) in the United States; 
also to the Friar-Monk-Inquisitor WILLIAM O’BRIEN (one of his 
many contrivers to set his engines at work without interfering visibly 
himself). THis TREATISE Is HUMBLY DEDICATED. 

*Name of the last Superior General of the Jesuits, who died in 
the Gaol of the Castle Saint Ange, in Rome. 

A well-meant caution to the Unirep States oF AMERICA, on the 
Danger of admitting that turbulent Body of Men called Jxsurts 
among them. 

A Friend to America, a zealous Partisan of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, and its Professors in this Part of the World, who has been 
in different Companies of honest individuals and had various con- 
versations respecting the Establishment of the RomisH CHURCH in 
the United States, with a Number of Roman Catholics, both For- 
eigners and French; several appeared at a loss to know what was 
meant by that Body of Jesuits, who set themselves up as the Teacher 
of our Religion, he esteems it a real pleasure in giving a particular 
Account of them. They have already given some Instances of their 
Art and Ambition. Those that follow, are striking ones :— 

In erecting the Chapels opened at New York and Boston by 
foreign, Ecclesiastics, they have occasioned and been guilty of the 
most shocking offences, in Order to remove them, under various pre- 
tences and appoint others in their Room. 

At New York, their Chief came and tore off the Sacredotal Or- 
naments from the Priest at the Altar, beat and struck him with his 
Fists, before the Assembly of the Faithful. 

At Boston they have been lately given a great Deal of Trouble 
and Uneasiness by the French Secular Priest, who has sacrificed his 
Fortrne, Means, and his whole Zeal, for the August Ceremonies of 
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that holy Religion,and when, through the Liberality of the Bos- 
tonians, his Labors were going to be crowned with Suecess, by the 
peaceful Establishment of his Chapel, they thought proper to step 
into his place, by sending to supplant him, a sly and artful subject— 
the Slave of Jesuitism. 

By their Correspondence in Paraguay and with some _ trusty 
Persons in Canada, they whisper the Expulsion of the English from 
that Part, in Order that they may reign over the whole Continent 
of America. It is therefore necessary that Congress, in tolerating 
all Religions, should seriously consider that of the Jesuits has been 
banished from every other Part of the World, and that if ever the 
Romish Religion, becomes the prevailing one in the United States, 
UNpDER THE DIRECTION OF THE JEsUITS, there will be an end of the 
Glory and Splendor of our Country. This is what induces me to 
give the following Particulars, in Order that all true Roman Catho- 
lies may take good care not to be led by Jesuits, and choose their 
ministers without any Dependence or Jurisdiction on so dangerous a 
Body, which being abolished by the Sovereign Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church, and expelled from the Society of true and faithful Chris- 
tians, can never in any part confer or exercise a jurisdiction of which 
it is now deprived. 


To all Christian Congregations of the United States of America, 
particularly Roman Catholics : 

A true and exact History of the Jesuit Refugees, residing in 
Maryland and Philadelphia, who have been expelled, with the great- 
est Disgrace, from all the French, Spanish, Portuguese, German and 
Italian Dominions; and who are detested and abandoned by all the 
Christian World. . 

The Author then goes on to relate the History of the Jesuit 
from “faithful Accounts” given by those who denounced them. 

He asks: 

“What is a Jesuit? Is he a secular or a regular Priest? Is he 
a lay Priest or a Friar? Is he of the usual Order of Men? Is hea 
Monk? He is something of all these, but yet none of them.” 

So, after detailing about twenty pages of their evil (?) doings, 
the Author concludes: 
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It was not through Hatred or Resentment Against the Jesuits, 
I wrote this. My Intention was to justify the Government that has 
banished them, and the Magistrates who have executed justice upon 
them; and at the same time to put the People of America on their 
Guard, by a true State of Facts respecting that Class of Men, who are 
every Day attempting more and more to gain FOOTING in this 
Country. 

On page 15 he declares: 

A strange Article of the Government of the Society of Jesus is, 
that those who compose it are all, by oath, made Spies and Accusers 
of each other. 

As a Note to this on page 28, he says: 

The Inquisitor Monk, William O’Brien, has himself verified this 
charge; for in New York and Boston he has said and written every- 
thing possible, false, wicked and absurd, to the injury of the first 
Roman Catholic Priests in those cities, with design to prejudice their 
congregations against them and remove them therefrom, greatly to the 
disgrace of the Roman Catholic Religion. These are two instances, 
among many that might be cited of his bad heart and Machiavellian 
conduct : 

[From Copy in Library of Congress, Force Collection. Chap. 
16; Shelf, 1332.] 

This work, Dr. John Gilmary Shea said, was “probably by Abbe 
De la Poterie,” the first resident priest of Boston. Much about him 
may be read in THE ResEarcHeEs for January, 1889. 

This book was printed in Philadelphia in 1789, after he had been 
‘ withdrawn from Boston by Rev. John Carroll. 

Under date of May 2nd, 1789, Rev. Jeremy Belknap wrote Ebe- 
nezer Hazard, of Philadelphia: “We have lost the Abbe. He is gone, 
they say, to Maryland, to answer to Dr. Carroll, his Superior, for 
some misconduct. He is, I believe, but a speckled bird.” 

The little book is very rare now. I long had sought it. On a 
late visit to the Library of Congress I discovered a copy in the Force 
Collection. 





On June 24th, 1760, General Gage, British Commander at New 
York, wrote Rev. Robert Harding, pastor of St. Joseph’s, Philadel- 
phia, for a priest to go to the Indians of the Illinois. 
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CHARLES CARROLL, SON OF THE SIGNER, AR- 
RANGED TO BE MARRIED BY BISHOP CAR- 
ROLL, CATHOLIC, AND BISHOP WHITE, 
PROTESTANT. 


Charles Carroll (son of Charles Carroll of Carrolton), married 
on July 17th, 1800, Harriet Chew, of Philadelphia, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Chew, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. Their children were :— 

First—Charles, born July 19th, 1801. He married Mary D. 
Lee. 

Second—Elizabeth; married Aaron Burr Tucker. 

Third—Mary Sophia; married Hon. Richard H. Bayard, of 
Delaware. She died in Philadelphia, March, 1886, at the residence 
of her grand-daughter, the wife of Rev. George Woolsey Hodge, 1314 
Pine Street. She was aged 82 years, and was interred at Wilming- 
ton. She was not a Catholic. 

Fourth—Benjamin Chew Carroll, born November 18th, 1806; 
died March 8th, 1807. This infant was buried in St. Mary’s grave- 
yard, Philadelphia. A small headstone is over the grave. 

Who married Charles and Harriet? 

The annexed letter of Bishop Carroll shows the arrangement 
made to have the Catholic and the Protestant Bishop to officiate—one 
in the morning, the other in the evening. 

Who knows which performed the ceremony? None of the au- 
thorities available tell who performed the marriage service. 

On July 3rd, his father wrote him: “Mr. Cooke asks a quarter 
cask of Madeira for drawing the marriage settlement. I will present 
you with a butt of Madeira, out of which you will let him have 
thirty gallons. I cannot be present at the ceremony. At this hot 
season the journey would be too fatiguing.” 

By letter of Bishop Carroll to Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
dated July 15th, 1800, [in Archives of Baltimore] it appears that 
Bishop Carroll was invited by Charles to perform the marriage cere- 
mony and that he came to Philadelphia for that purpose. On arrival 
the Bishop learned that “arrangements made for the marriage first 
by myself in the morning and afterwards in evening and in a more 
ceremonious style by Bishop White. I resolved immediately not to 
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enter into this compromise. Neither I or any other Catholic clergy- 
man can perform the ceremony under present circumstances.” 

“Mrs. Caton and her sister are determined not to be present at 
the marriage if performed by any other than a Catholic minister. 
If Charles should finally acquiesce in the proposal to be married by 
Bishop White, your daughter will not be present at the nuptials, but 
return with me.” 

Received by Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 17th July, 1800. 

Answered 18th by Mr. Caton. 

The portrait of Mrs. Charles Carroll, by John Trumbull, is now 
in the Trumbull Gallery of Yale University. 

From the account books of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, now 
in the Library of Congress it appears that from 1787 to 1824 the 
Signer advanced to his son Charles, on “Fortune Account,” the prin- 
cipal sum of $94,076.34, which, with interest of $217,223.39, amounted 
to a total of $311,299.63. On “Annuity Account” he advanced $130,- 
500 principal, with interest of $137,807.76; a total of $268,307.76. 

He also gave to Mrs. Charles Carroll as gifts, $41,928.56, which, 
with interest of $19,905.11, was a total of $61,836.67. On all Ac- 
counts he had advanced Charles as principal, $266,504.90; interest 
charged of $374,936.16; a total of $641,441.06. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, kept his own accounts until 1824. 
He gave credit to Charles “By Annuity,” 1800-1824, of $134,900; 
by Gifts, $41,928.56 [given Mrs. Carroll]; a total of $176,828.56. 

He allowed Mrs. Caton and Mrs. Harper 50-pounds-sterling an- 
nually for millinery. 

The only items of Catholic interest I could discover in three 
account books and one hundred and thirteen manuscripts accompany- 
ing them, were three receipts of the Trustees of the Cathedral in Bal- 
timore, for rent of pew No. 70, at $40 a year. The receipt for $20, 
dated December Ist, 1829, and one of December 1st, 1830, for $10, and 
March Ist, 1831, for $10. So with all his wealth he paid pew-rent 
quarterly. 





James Ryan, late Register in Equity of Charleston, 8. C., a na- 
tive of Tipperary, died in Philadelphia, August 10th, 1815. He is 
buried in St. Mary’s graveyard. He was a brother of Lewis Ryan, 
one of the Trustees. 
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In 
Memery cf 


CATHERINE 
the Wife of JOHN 
COT TRINGER 
who djed on the2°of 

Ocich = 791 
Aged 55 “ears 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE DECEASE OF MRS. CATH- 
ARINE COTTRINGER, OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER, 1791. 


If hoary age, with silver honors crown’d, 

For deeds of worth and piety renown’d ;— 

If fervent Charity’s celestial zeal, 

That felt for all, and ev’ry woe would heal ;— 

If well perform’d the offices of life— 

The mother careful and belov’d the wife— 

If these bright gems irradiate the gloom, 

That oft o’erspreads the passage to the tomb ;— 
If these can lend a salutary ray, 

To light the soul on its immortal way, 

Bright was thy passage, whom these lines deplore, 
And warm thy welcome at the heavenly shore. 


As oft as Mem’ry calls the past to view, 
I see thee good, and generous, and true, 
Around thee shine the hospitable rites, 
Worth that ensures us, kindness that delights; 
Beneath thy culture, youth was taught to know, 
The joys eternal that from virtue flow; 
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Beneath thy care, age loses half its ills, 

And Poverty thy hand with plenty fills. 

Such was thy life—such from a bounded store! 
The kind donations at thy liberal door; 

And now the Judge his plaudit shall bestow, 
And bid the merciful his mercy know! 


To those blest scenes where Farmer went before, 
Methinks I see thee now triumphant soar: 

Thy Pastor once—thy Teacher—and thy Friend; 
He sees in glory all his labours end. 

He bids thee welcome to that constant shore, 
Where friends, one join’d, can separate no more. 
Oh, from the splendors of that blissful day, 

Bid some bright beam illume thy Partner’s way. 


Like thine his merit, be like thine his joy, 
And all his bitterness of grief destroy 
By this fond thought,—that, soon in realms of light, 
One sphere shall hold you and one joy unite. 
S. 


These lines were written by Hon. John Swanwick, a member of 
Congress, who, as a Jefferson Republican, defeated Thomas Fitz- 
Simons, a Federalist. Mr. Swanwick was not a Catholic, but I 
believe his wife and daughter were. He had a pew in St. Mary’s. 

The name of “Farmer” is an allusion to Father Farmer, who 
died in August, 1786. Mr. Swanwick wrote Lines on his death also. 

Mrs. Cottringer is buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery. She was aged 
65 years. 

Doctor Matthew Cottringer died August, 1776, aged 25. 

John Cottringer died January 15th, 1779, aged 23. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Garrett and Bridget Cottringer, died Sep- 
tember 8th, 1791, aged 1 year. 
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THE SYNOD OF DUBLIN URGED TO PROTEST 
AGAINST SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 


On February 10th, 1840, the day of the marriage of Queen Vic- 
toria, the annual Synod of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland met in 
Dublin. 

Dr. R. R. Madden sent the Synod a letter on Slavery, prompted 
by the Rescript of Pope Gregory XVI, for the suppression of the 
odious traffic in human beings and the unhallowed system of Slavery 
that has grown out of it. He stated: “In the opinion of some of 
the best and ablest advocates of this cause, your Lordships’ publica- 
tion and interpretation of this Rescript would be most eminently 
serviceable to the interests of humanity, which its objects it is to pro- 
tect. The necessity of taking some steps for the purpose of making 
our countrymen in America acquainted with the obligations which 
this Bull so pointedly points out, is felt by many, and by none more 
than by the most strenuous and consistent champion of this cause, 
who advocates the interests of humanity wherever they are outraged 
or whatever may be the complexion of the victims of injustice and op- 
pression. * * * The object I have in view, that of taking away 
a plea, or a pretence, for the continuance of an evil that only wants 
the public condemnation of our ecclesiastical authority for its univer- 
sal reprobation. And thus a scandal to our people, and a pretext for 
censure, would be removed from the adversaries of our religion, or 
from those who are ignorant of its obligations. In those distant 
lands my official station affords me the means of knowing the ignor- 
ance that remains to be dispelled and the calumnies to be refuted on 
this subject, as connected with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“My Lords, it may seem an astounding paradox, that the very 
poverty of our country should raise up a power in a foreign land 
potent enough to influence any question of political moment that 
arises in it and to turn the scale whatever way its feeling tend. 

“Such is the political influence of the Irish emigrants settled in 
America, and such over them is that higher influence of their recol- 
lections of the piety of the venerated prelates of their native land. 
And were your Lordships’ public response to the recent decree of His 
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Holiness communicated generally to our countrymen, the knowledge 
of its existence would probably not only be due to that publication, 
but, I might add, the question even of its authenticity would be de 
termined by your Lordships’ sanction.”—[Catholic Registry, 1841, 
p. 368.] 

I have not found any record of any action by the Synod on Dr. 
Madden’s letter. The Irish Catholics in America would have given 
no respectful attention to any utterance of foreign Bishops when 
their own were silent , or, like Bishop England, upholders of Slavery 
as it existed in this country. Here the Rescript of Gregory XVI was 
interpreted as applying to the Slave Trade—the stealing from Africa. 





THE REOPENING OF HOLY TRINITY. 
Episcopal REstDENCE, Phila., Nov. 19, 1850. 

A meeting composed of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kenrick, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop O’Connor, the Rev. E. J. Sourin, the Rev. Fathers Barbelin 
and Father Eck, the Rev. Mr. Strobel and the Rev. Mr. Waldron was 
convened this day at the Bishop’s residence. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Kenrick, having stated to the meeting, that the object of calling them 
together was to consult them on the subject of restoring to the congre- 
gation of Holy Trinity Church, the reopening of the same for the 
purpose of divine worship. 

After hearing the opinions of Rt. Rev. and Rev. gentlemen pres- 
ent, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Kenrick appointed the Rev. Father Barbelin 
and Father Eck a committee to confer with the Trustees of Trinity 
Church and authorized the Trustees to place the administration of the 
affairs of said church on such terms as should be mutually agreed 
upon, in the hands of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

The meeting expressed the opinion that it would be inexpedient 
that the church should be reopened for divine service until an effect- 
ual guarantee should be given that the peace of the congregation would 
be maintained. 

Signed, 
E. Q. S. Wapron, 
Secretary. 
[From the original Ms. ] 








DESCRIPTION OF OLD ST. JOSEPH’S PHILADELPHIA. 
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The late Rev. P. A. Jordan, S. J., of Old St. Joseph’s, recorded 
that the first chapel, built in 1734, was eighteen by twenty-eight feet 
in dimensions. 

Thomas Hockley, of Philadelphia, writing to Governor Thomas 
Penn, in London, November 1st, 1742, and telling about visiting St. 
Joseph’s “Chappell,” relates: 

“They have built a handsome pulpit and have a crimson velvet 
cushion and cloth with gold fringe. When I was there two priests 
officiated and a third was in the inner room where we satt with slid- 
ing shutters that looked into the Chappell.” 
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Kalm, the Swedish traveler, in 1748 described the chapel by say- 

ing: “It was a great house and has an organ.” 
IN 1799. 

Thomas Lloyd describing the burial of Rev. John Burke, on Sep- 
tember 17th, 1799, thus speaks of St. Joseph’s Chapel, beneath whose 
altar Father Burke was buried: “I retired into the venerable chapel 
which communicates with the dwelling by a long gallery or entry. 
The chapel is not in any particular a striking style of architecture, 
but was originally built for a very small congregation. The roof is 
supported on arches on whose keystones are painted cherubims. It 
is obscurely lighted and its darkness is nearly ‘visible.’ The altar 
is neat, approaching even to elegance, and its ornaments in a style 
of execution by no means disgracing the state of the arts in our city 
at the time of its erection. Over the altar is a Madonna, painted by 
West; her countenance, full of mildness, of mercy, seems placidly 
to bid 

‘Blessed spirits haste away.’” 

There was a graveyard at the chapel, for he writes: “Whilst I 
was lonely treading over the graves, which contained the bodies of 
some of my most edifying and accomplished friends, I indulged in 

Father Jordan records that in 1757 the chapel was razed to the 
ground by British soldiers. 

As Lloyd had not been twenty years in Philadelphia, his friends 
had been buried within that time in the little church yard of St. 
Joseph’s, though there was the larger graveyard across the street at 
St. Mary’s. 

He mentions Fathers Fleming, Graess] and Ennis as “the three 
martyrs to the same disease” of which Father Burke died, and his 
being buried with these “near the altar” in the church. It is likely, 
therefore, that Father Farmer, who died in August, 1736, was buried 
outside the church—in the yard. 

This, too, agrees with information of late years that when the 
present basement was improved, Father Farmer‘s remains were found 
and were reinterred beneath the altar in the basement where, no 
doubt, it was commingled with those of Fathers Fleming, Graessl, 
Ennis and Burke. It has been stated that in 1757 the chapel was 


razed to the ground by British soldiers. 
More probable it was increased in size, as five years later it was 


necessary to build St. Mary’s. There was a hostile demonstration 

projected by a mob against the church in 1755, after Braddock’s de- 

feat in chagrin therefrom and the allegation that the French, being 
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Catholics, had the sympathy, if not the aid, of Pennsylvania Catholics. 

1¢ Just at that time Father Harding had declared to ‘Councellor 
Graeme, “I have an English heart.” 
IN 1811. 

The survey, No. 1762, of the Mutual Assurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, for policy No. 3182 for $500 on St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
dated December 12th, 1811, as copied by me, March 19th, 1894, from 
the original manuscript describes the chapel: 

“Michael Egan in trust for Rev. Francis Neal, Georgetown, D. 
C.: One story brick chappel, situate between Walnut and Willing’s 
Alley and between Third and Fourth. 

“Dimensions, 46x50 ft. 

“Inside divided into a number of plain pews and seats; a circular 
railing with turned ballusters before the table; part of the ceiling 
arched; floor, heart pine boards; glass, 8-10 inches. Roof broken 
pitched and half worn. 

“South a two story brick house with which it communicates. 
No other building adjoining. Access around for engines; water 
plenty. 

“Above is a correct Survey of the Premises as now insured. 

“Policy, $500.” 

This proves that the chapel as well as the house was the 
property, by title, of Father Neal, who had inherited it by will of Rev. 
Robert Molyneux, who from Rev. John Lewis, and he from Rev. 
Robert Harding, who inherited from Rev. Joseph Greaton, the 
founder. 

It shows it was indeed “the little chapel,” being but 46x50 feet, 
and that as late as 1811 the rectory was but a two story building. 

In 1821, when the Hogan Schism occurred, Bishop Conwell made 
St. Joseph’s his Cathedral. It was enlarged to accommodate those 
who adhered to him. It so remained until 1838 when the present 
edifice was built. 

Our illustration represents the interior of the little chapel prior 
to its renewal. 

The dear Old St. Joseph’s has lately been newly decorated and a 
marble altar railing placed in. 

The church is the source of all the good that has come to our 
Religion in all the country once under British dominion. It was the 
first public, open and unrestricted Catholic chapel in all the British 
Provinces—ever open and free as to-day. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY FATHER WHITE, OF 
MARYLAND, TO REV. HENRY MOORE, FATHER 
PROVINCAL IN ENGLAND, AND BY HIM 
REFERRED TO PROPAGANDA, 1638-9. 


The Jesuits in Maryland claimed privileges not accorded to 
other settlers. They had been granted many thousands of acres by 
the Indians, while the terms of settlement issued by Lord Baltimore 
required that his warrant should be the basis of title. 

The “very extravagant privileges,” as Lord Baltimore called the 
claims made, caused him to apply to Propaganda “to issue authority 
to a prefect and secular priests to take charge of the Maryland mix 
sion.” The Jesuits appealed also. “Baltimore’s request was granted ; 
he was authorized to remove the Jesuits; two secular priests were sent 
out, and the mission was placed under the control of Dorn. Rosetto, 
titulus Archbishop of Tarsus.”—[Browne’s Calverts, p. 109.] 

New conditions were issued by Lord Baltimore in 1641. Secre- 
tary Lewger propounded to the Jesuits certain questions drawn by 
Lord Baltimore, probably after consultation with Father Moore, Pro- 
vineial in England. Father White submitted the questions then to 
the Provincial. 

These questions were in substance as follows: 

1. Whether a Catholic layman could serve as a magistrate in any 
country where all the rights and immunities of the Church were not 
preserved. 

2. Whether the exemptions and immunities of the clergy were 
due to them jure divino, or by special concession from princes and 
states. 

3. Whether the erection of tribunals belonged to the power of 
the Keys (reserved to the Church) or the power of the Sword (con- 
ceded to the laity) ; and whether a prince could erect an ecclesiastical 
tribunal without special commission from the Pope. 

4. Whether Catholic legislators could assent to laws placing 
matters testamentary and the distribution of the estates of descendants 
under the control of secular courts. 

5. Whether Catholic legislators could consent to a law annulling 
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all gifts or conveyances to ecclesiastical bodies made without special 
license from the prince. 

6. Whether Catholic legislators could assent to laws placing 
matrimonial matters in the jurisdiction of the civil authorities. 

%. Whether Catholic legislators could assent to a law prohibit- 
ng women from holding lands, unless they married within a stated 
period. (They understood this law to be intended to prevent women 
from making vows of celibacy, and donating or devising their lands 
for pious uses. ) 

8. Whether a Catholic secular judge could try and punish the 
clergy for crimes or misdemeanors without incurring the censures of 
the Bull In Coena. 

9. Whether Catholic legislators could enact, or a Catholic judge 
enforce, laws imposing taxes for public uses upon members of the 
clergy or ecclesiastical bodies without express license from the Pope. 

[Browne’s GeorGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT, pp. 114-5.] 





ACT CONCERNING RELIGION PASSED BY ASSEMBLY 
OF MARYLAND OCTOBER, 1654. 


“Tt is enacted and declared in the name of his Highness the Lord 
Protector, with the consent and by the authority of the present Gen- 
eral Assembly, that none who profess and exercise the Popish religion, 
commonly known by the name of the Roman Catholic religion, can 
be protected in this Province by the laws of England and yet un- 
repealed, nor by the government of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland and Ireland and the dominions thereto belonging, published 
by his Highness the Lord Protector, but are to be restrained from the 
exercise thereof. 

“Such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ (though differing 
in judgment from the doctrine, worship and discipline publicly held 
forth) shall not be restrained from, but shall be protected in the pro- 
fession of the faith and exercise of their religion, so as they abuse 
not this liberty to the injury of others or the disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace on their part. Provided, That this liberty be not extended 
to popery or prelacy, nor to such as under the profession of Christ 


hold forth and practice licentiousness. 
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“DEMANDS OF VERY EXTRAVAGANT PRIVILEGES.” 


In 1638-9 Rev. Thos. Copley, of Maryland, wrote Lord Balti- 
more asking him to send “a private order that ecclesiastics might, 
while the government is Catholic, enjoy the following privileges: 

1. That the church and their houses might be sanctuary. 

2. That they and their domestics servants, and at least half of 
their planting servants, might be free from public taxes and services, 
“such as militia-training and the like,” and adds, “And that the rest 
of our servants and our tenants, though exteriorly they do as others 
in the colony, yet that in the manner of exacting or doing it, privately 
the custom of other Catholic countries may be observed as much as 
may be.” ‘To this is appended a marginal note in Baltimore’s own 
handwriting: “All their tenants, as well as servants, he intimates 
here ought to be exempted from the temporal government.” 

3. That though publicly they should ailow their causes to be 
heard and tried by the civil authorities, yet that it should be with the 
private understanding that these authorities but acted as arbitrators 
and defenders of the Church because the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
not yet settled. 

4. That they may go freely among the Indians without a license. 

5. That they may take up and hold so much land as they should 
find requisite, under the first (or most favorable) conditions. 

That they should relinquish the use of many ecclesiastical privil- 
eges when they judged it expedient so to do, yet that the determina- 
tion of that expediency was to be left entirely to their own discretion. 

On this letter Baltimore has endorsed with his own hand “Mr. 
Tho. Copley to me from St. Maries. Herein are demands of very 
extravagant privileges.” 

[Browne’s Calverts, p. 107.] 





In 1810, Captain John Mullowney, who had been an officer under 
Commodore John Barry, on the frigate United States, established 
“The Washington Pottery,” on the north side of Market Street, be- 
tween Sixteenth and Seventeenth. He remained proprietor until 
1816. 
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ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, WASHINGTON. 


I was present, on November 20th, 1904, at the dedication of the 
new Academy of Carroll Hali and also the commemoration of the one 
hundred and tenth anniversary of the foundation of the church 
Religious services in the morning and evening. A great discourse by 
Archbishop Keane, of Dubuque, on Christian Education. Vespers. 
Archbishop Ireland gave a masterly exposition of the relations be- 
tween the Vatican and France. In the afternoon President Roosevelt 
delivered an address. 

The details of all these ceremonies have appeared in the daily 
and in our Catholic papers, hence need not be related here. Our 
work lies further back. A history of the church was compiled by Mr. 
Milton E. Smith, formerly editor of the Washington Church News. 

It is a gratification that I was able to supply the very earliest 
record relating to the foundation of the church—a transcript of the 
purchase of the land from the United States Government by Rev. An- 
thony Caffry on April 17th, 1794. 

I am indebted to Rev. D. J. Stafford, D. D., Rector, for cour- 
tesies and attentions. 

St. Patrick’s Church, square, 376; lots, 5 and 6; cost, £80; pur- 
chased April 17, 1794; lot 7, purchased, June 3rd, 1794; deeds given 
Feby 8, 1798, by Gustavus Scott and Wm. Thornton, Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. These lots were purchased by Rev. An- 
thony Caffray and deeded to Archbishop Carroll, Sept. 10, 1804. 

Rev. Anthony Caffrey was succeeded by Rev. Wm. Matthews 
about 1805, who continued pastor for about fifty years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. T. J. O’Toole in 1852, who was succeeded by Rev. J. 
A. Walter, April 9, 1860. 

The Barry House is now the Union Hotel, Bridge St., George- 
town. Barry’s Chapel (St. Mary’s Church) was built by Barry for 
the use of the Catholics of Greenleaf’s Point, near the present Navy 
Yard. The corner-stone of this church has been placed in St. 
Dominic’s new chapel. Our Baptismal Record goes back to 1805, 
when Father Mathew’s was pastor. 

Trinity Church, Georgetown, was built about 1792. There was 
a lot called Cathedral Lot in St. Peter’s Parish deeded to Archbishop 
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Carroll by Daniel Carroll, of Dudington, but no use has ever been 
made of it for church purposes. 

[Information given by Rev. J. A. Walter, Apr. 23, 1888, to Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea. | 

[From Shea collection, Rigg’s Library, Georgetown College.] 

The following information was supplied Rev. J. A. Walter by 
Mr. C. V. N. Callan, whose father was one of the congregation : 

St. Patrick’s congregation was established in the year 1794 by 
the Rev. Mr. Caffrey. He purchased from the United States three 
building lots in square No. 376 and erected thereon a church build- 
ing and a dwelling house and remained as pastor until 1804, when 
Rev. Father Wm. Matthews became his successor and acted as such 
until his death, on April 30th 1854. Father Caffrey went to Ireland 
in the year 1804, having previous to his departure conveyed by deed 
this property to Bishop Carroll in trust for the use and benefit of 
St. Patrick’s Church. Father Matthew’s established the schooi of St. 
Vincent de Paul under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, and gave 
large sums of money to the Convent of the Sisters of the Visitation. 
He had no regular assistant until 1822, when the Rev. Stephen Du- 
boison was appointed to that office. The following named gentle- 
men became the successors of Father Duboison, viz.: Rev. Messrs. 
Peter Walsh, Jno. Smith, Jeremiah Kiley, Peter Schriler, Father 
Wainwright, C. C. Pise, Timelion Feejax, Jno. P. Donelan, Jas. B. 
Donelan, Henry Myers, Thos. Foley, Fathers’ Parsons, McCarthy, 
Michael Slattery, O’Toole and Boyle. 

Before the appointment of Father Duboison, the Rev. Messrs. 
Kohlmann, Rantazau and Marshall, members of the faculty of the 
Washington Seminary, a branch of Georgetown College, occasionally 
assisted Father Matthews in the discharge of his church duties. The 
Rev. Father Baxter frequently preached in this church and attracted 
crowds by his eloquence. 

Father Matthews died in office on April 30th, 1854, and was 
buried in the grounds adjoining the church, May 3d. Before he came 
to St. Patrick’s Church he was the President of Georgetown College, 
and was the first American priest ordained in the United States. 

[From the original in the Shea collection, Rigg’s Library, George- 
town College. ] 
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AN EARLY BAPTISM BY A PRIEST AT NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia Historical Magazine for October, 1902, in re- 
lating the family history of the Camerons of Virginia, by Mr. T. 
Price, says of Major Charles Edward Cameron, of Warm Springs, 
Bath county, Virginia, who served in the Revolutionary War: He 
was the son of Dr. John Cameron, the first known to come to Amer- 
ica from Scotland after the Battle of Calloden and the defeat of the 
Young Pretender, in April, 1746. The Doctor went to Spain, thence 
to the West Indies, Cuba, probably, thence to New York. There he 
married a Presbyterian widow, Mrs. Margaret Murray. They removed 
to Norfolk, Va., where their eldest son, Charles Edward, was born, 
February 22nd, 1753. This son was first named George Hughes, but 
when several years old his father gave a dinner to some Scotch friends 
who had fought for the Pretender and they became so stimulated in 
patriotic feeling of devotion to their favorite, that Dr. Cameron, to 
please them, sent for a Catholic priest, had Charles baptized a second 
time, and named him for the Catholic prince, Charles Edward, the 
last of the Stuarts who claimed the crown of Scotland. 

Of course the boy was not baptized “the second time” but who 
could have been the priest so readily at hand in Norfolk, Virginia, a 
few years after 1753. None resident there; only a Jesuit from Mary- 
land secretly ministering to Catholics in and about Norfolk could 
have “baptized” the child. He was less than six years of age. In 
1760 the family moved to Staunton, Va. The Doctor went to Scot- 
land on property business, but was lost at sea. 

The son, Charles Edward, and his brother, Hugh, were with the 
Provincial troops at Point Pleasant on October 10th, 1774, which Vir- 
ginians count the first battle of the Revolution. He served through 
the war as Lieutenant and was with the Virginia troops at the sur- 
render at Yorktown. In 1796 he was one of the “Gentlemen Jus- 
tices of Augusta County.” Receiving a land grant for his services in 
the war, he went to Bath county soon after it was formed from 
Augusta and located near Warm Springs. He was first Clerk of the 
County. His residence is still in a good state of preservation. After 
the Revolution he was Colonel of the Militia 
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When Lafayette visited America in 1824 Colonel Cameron was 
presented with a handsome gold cane “as a token of esteem” for him 
personally. In 1793 Col. Cameron was married for the second time. 
His first wife died twenty years prior after but six months marriage. 
His second wife, Rachael Primrose Warwick, was born on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, 1773, at Dunmore, Va. 

By this time we may well believe that Col. Charles Edward 
Cameron did not practice, if he even ever professed the Catholic faith. 
His “princely home was ever open for ministers and God’s service,” 
for his wife was a Presbyterian. He died at Warm Springs, June 
14th, 1829, age 77. 

Their only surviving son was Andrew Warwick Cameron, born 
June 6th, 1808, and was married January 28th, 1828. The young 
wife died April 13th, 1829, aged 18 years. Their daughter became 
Mrs. William Boies Cochran, of Augusta county, Va., on January 
6th, 1859. 

Col. Cameron’s second wife was Ellen McCue. John, the only 
surviving son, is now a physician at Goshen, Va. His sister, Sallie, 
married Thomas White, son of a Presbyterian minister. 

Col. Cameron was killed at Lexington, Va., on July 18th, 1861, 
by the accidental discharge of a gun in the hands of another. 





LAFAYETTE NOT A CATHOLIC. 

We Catholics claim Lafayette as one of Ours, but he never gave 
any signs of the Faith while in America. When he visited the coun- 
try, in 1824, he attended religious services at Christ Church, Episco- 
pal, Philadelphia, October 3rd. Bishop White officiated. The day 
before he dined with over three hundred Masons. 

Why claim him? 





“THe RAINBOW AND THE Cross,” by Joseph R. Chandler, may 
be read in Tor PHILADELPHIA Book for 1836, p. 372. 

The author, the late Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, being in a burying 
ground opposite the House of Refuge, in Francis Lane, a violent 
storm arose— 

“Where is the Sign the sleepless shall awake?” 

“The setting sun cast his rays on the Cross on St. Augustine’s 
Church.” 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1904. 
My Dear Friend Griffin: 

Your circular letter received and I enclose you $1.00, my daugh- 
ter having sent you $1.00 some time ago. I am sorry to say that 
we have so many well-to-do members of our Church everywhere, who 
wish to be foremost in all things where their personal vanity is 
tickled, but when it comes to real good work which our children’s 
children will appreciate more than we do now, they are not there. 
Instead of 1,000 subscribers you ought to have 5,000 subscribers. To 
tell the truth, I believe if a similar undertaking would be started 
among the Protestants or Jews, there would be a heartier response. 
This is my honest opinion! Our people are too indifferent and do 
not appreciate the goods things offered to us. They buy silver 
handles for the coffins 6f their beloved, and expect an extensive notice 
in’ the Catholic papers, but they would rather their neighbors pay for 
the subscription than they themselves. I have always wondered how 
you kept up courage and carried your work through. From a busi- 
ness man’s standpoint it is certainly a wonderful achievement. The 
blessings of the Almighty seem to have increased every Dollar of 
yours to a $5.00 bill. I am glad at any rate that you have again 
courage enough to increase the size of the RESEARCHEs. 

Your old friend, 
THEO. WOLFRAM. 


“Your Temperance writings were ‘very’ much more congenial 
to me than your Researcues. Really, I do not see what particular 
good one derives from reading it. Go back to the ennobling cause 
of Father Matthew and write with your old-time spice and vigor.” 

So a Chicago lawyer, who is so busy trying to “keep afloat” that 
he hasn’t time to read the ResearcHes and so stops his subscription. 
When I published my Journat he was not a subscriber to it. I still 
stand staunch by Father Matthewism. 
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A German priest writes: The St. Louis Review draws my at- 
tention to your “American Cath. Hist. Researches.” I am _ no 
Croesus, as you may readily surmise, yet I like to encourage every 
work undertaken for God’s glory, the salvation of souls and the honor 
of our dear Lord’s Holy Church. I enclose $1.00 as subscription for 
the current year (Vol. XXI, I suppose). I knew you were at this 
great work for years, but I may have been prejudiced against you. 
For you are a Total Abstainer, and I have been—and still am— 
thrown among them—ALL pretending to be, but in reality drinking 
more whisky in a month than I do in a year. This thing disgusts 
me and I can hardly refrain from looking at a Total Abstainer as a 
Total Hypocrite. And how such a one could write “History” I can’t 
conceive. Pardon this outbreak. I take it on Mr. Preuss’ word that 
you are a Man and a Catholic. 


Santa BarBara, Ca., October 25, 1904. 

I should be glad if THe ResraRcHEs appeared every month at 
the rate as now for each number. As I am in the same field with 
you, I can appreciate your work. Well, California and Texas, at all 
events, show much interest for their respective history, much, more, 
indeed, in non-Catholic circles than with our own; but interest is 
growing even here. Among non-Catholics there is a sincere desire 
for genuine information on the history of the glorious California 
Missions. People have been filled to satiety with stories; they want 
documentary evidence. Please God, I shall be able to furnish pienty 
of it within two years. For ten months I have been traveling and 
ransacking libraries and mission records, examining the mission. 
buildings themselves, and questioning old inhabitants and natives, so 
that there will be a work cut sooner or later which can be considered 
trustworthy in every particular, and whith will leave nothing of in- 
terest about the Missions unsaid. 

Concerning your question in THE Researcues of October, page 
177, [where are the documents of the Padres of the Missions which 
Bishop Alemany, in 1861, said were in San Francisco?] I am happy 
to be able to enlighten you. Instead of four volumes, there are eight 
bound volumes of Spanish manuscripts, folio size. They consist of 
2560 separate documents, some quite lengthy. With comparatively 
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few exceptions they are reports and personal letters addressed to the 
Governors of California from their respective missions by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers within the period beginning with 1773, or thereabouts, 
to about 1851. Though mostly of local interest, they are exceedingly 
valuable. No historian of California could afford to ignore them. 
They are preserved in the fireproof vaults of the Archbishop’s resi- 
dence adjoining the Cathedral, San Francisco. The records of Mis- 
sion San Jose and San Raphael are likewise kept there. 
Hoping this will satisfy you, 
I am as ever, 
Fr. ZepHyRIN, O. F. M. 


P. S.—“To-morrow I must start out for the last expedition of 
discovery, please God, to San Diego, San Luis Rey, and San Juan 
Capistrano, ete. Later I shall be able to let you share in the finds. 
There is an immense amount of material on hand, and I only wish for 
some sympathetic help. It is too much for one man, even though 
he confines himself to the Spanish Missions in the U. S., as I do, 
from Florida to California, all along the’southern part of the Union. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Sept. 29, 1904. 
Let me assure you that I am satisfied that you are engaged in a 
grand undertaking, the preservation of the records of our grand 
Church in this country. I feel confident that the mere cash profit 
has not been the motive that has kept you engaged, for so long a time, 
in this kind of work. I believe that your motive was much higher 
than that. To show my appreciation of your noble work and with the 
hope that you may be able to double the size of THe Researcugs, I 
send you two dollars for THe Researcues for 1905. I hope that you 
may continue in good health for many years to come, for I am cer- 
tain that you are doing the Catholics of this country a great service 
in collecting and preserving the records of the Church, and I am also 

aware that many Catholics do not appreciate your work. 
Harvey J. Rovrt. 


Your excellent Historica Researcues. Vivat sequens! 
JAMES TroBEC, Bishop of St. Cloud. 
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You deserve to be helped in your great and valuable work of 
collecting the early historic facts and documents relating to the Holy 
Church in this country. 
Truly yours in Christ, 
Joun S. Micwaup. 
Bp. of Burlington, Vt. 


May you be long spared to continue your good work in present- 
ing Catholic history and in exalting Truth. 
Dr. JoHn G. Corie, New York. 


“May God bless you bountifully in your noble work. 
“CaRL ZITTEL, Colorado Springs.” 


“T earnestly hope that continual success will attend your most 
praiseworthy and valuable publication. 
“Rev. S. Pruente, Cape Girardeau.” 


“T suppose it’s no use to wish you success for the work yet 
ahead of you. Good wishes are not needed to encourage you, while 
they surely do not bring you more of the financial bolstering-up you 
so richly deserve. Still, I sincerely, say—God prosper your labors! 

“TRev.] CuHartes 8. Kemper, Dayton, 0.” 


OFFICE OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER OF THE City OF Detroit, 
September 28, 1904. 
My Dear ConFRERE :-— 

I have just finished reading the October number of THe Re- 
SEARCHES, and I beg to congratulate you on its wealth of historical 
matter, which is proof of your zeal in searching for data im re the 
events as well as the forgotten persons appertaining to the progress 
of the Church during her early days in this country. 

So much for the matter; but the typographical and general ap- 
pearance of this number surpasses its predecessors. Tell your rev- 
erend son to pray for my good estate. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. R. Exiort. 
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“T am very much interested in THe RESEARCHEs as also in its 
author, whom I have not had the great pleasure of ever seeing but of 
whom I have often heard for the past forty-two years as a good and 
true man and an honest, sincere Catholic.”—[Rrv. PH1trp McENRoE 
South Bethlehem, Pa. ]} 


“None of my money is better invested than the odd dollar you get, 
“Mrs. EvizaBetH Forp, Brooklyn. 


“Tf you have destroyed so many flattering stories of our creeds 
and race in your small editions, what will happen such facts in the 
enlarged numbers. Go ahead and I sincerely wish you every success. 

“Sincerely, 
“TRev.] R. F. WatsnH.” 


You should be upheld in your gallant struggle to brush away the 
dust from the records of the race in America—for it is race as much 
as religion. Yours faithfully, 

J. I. C. Char. 


While I am not specially interested in your work, you always 
make your magazine so bright, breezy and readable that I am much 
pleased with it. I wish you the much greater measure of success that 
you deserve-—[Hon. WiLL1AmM NEtson, Paterson, N. J.] 


Hon. David Boyle, of the Education Department of Ontario 
and Secretary of the Ontario Historical Society, writes: “Your pub- 
lication is regarded by us as one of great value and one we would by 
no means wish to drop, its editorial articles being couched in accord- 
ance with the true historic spirit, and also remarkable for their bold- 
ness as well as their ingenuousness.” 


“The writer is an Irish Presbyterian. When I have read THE 
RESEARCHES they go to a “rebel” Presbyterian in Ireland—[M. M. 
Hanna, Boston. | 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Commenting on the fact that his ReszarcHes has closed its 
twenty-first. year, Martin I. J. Griffin, the publisher, says: “The mil- 
lions of the laity are not much concerned about Catholic publication.” 
Which, of course, is not quite accurate. That so many Catholic 
journals live and thrive is proof to the contrary. Mr. Griffin’s valu- 
able quarterly, however, deserves much better support than it ever has 
received.—| Catholic Union and Times, Oct. 6th, 1904.] 

Absolutely and “quite correct.” The laity are “not much con- 
cerned.” The clergy are. Were it not for the clergy few Catholic 
papers would live. Publishers are not much concerned about the laity. 
They are about getting the clergy—then they get the laity. 

Surely Father Cronin don’t believe “the millions of the laity are 
much concerned!” I have been in Catholic journalism a long while 
and have not found the “laity much concerned” about any publication 
—neither for books nor papers. I am satisfied, though not content, 
with the support the ResearcHEs has been given. It is devoted to 
the least popular of all interests—History. Yet it has lived twenty- 
one years, but of course I have not lived on or out of it. 








The First Catholic Directory—Rev. Dr. A. A. Lambing writes 
under date of Oct. 15th: 

“My Dear Mr. Preuss:—The statement made on page 609 of 
The Review, No. 39, that the first Catholic Directory published in 
the United States was that of 1822, is erroneous. It is true that it 
claims to be, and I have no doubt the publisher made the claim in 
good faith. But the first Directory—the name by which we know 
the publication at present—was published in the year 1817. I have 
seen a copy of it in the library of the late John G. Shea. Besides it 
and one other, I have a complete set of the Directory up to the pres- 
ent time, and duplicates of some of the comparatively early numbers. 
The love which both of us have for historic truth is my reason for 
making this correction.” 

Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin has written us to the same effect. He 
refers to Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Americana, pp 19-21, and 
says that there is a copy at Georgetown University. He adds that 
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he has sought for years to get a copy of the 1817 Directory, but never 
succeeded. Copies of that for 1822, which we described in our No. 
35, are not quite so rare, as Mr. Griffin says about a dozen of them 
have passed through his hands.—[ The Review, St. Louis, October 27, 
1904. ] 

It is probable the copy Dr. Lambing saw in Dr. Shea’s library 
is the same copy now at Georgetown College. The Jesuits bought 
that library. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, who recently visited our World’s Fair, 
speaking of the Vatican’s exhibit in the Anthropology Building, 
says, “It is a deception bordering on imposition. Our Catholic 
papers had praised it so highly and lauded the Pope so much for his 
graciousness in sending such ‘treasures’ that a Catholic is sadly dis- 
appointed on entering the room containing the exhibit to find it al- 
most wholly of photographic copies of ancient books and records,” 
while at the Chicago Fair the Vatican had priceless treasures. We 
must confess that we consider this criticism well-founded; but we be- 
lieve the Vatican’s experience at Chicago had much to do with its un- 
willingness to send valuable treasures to St. Louis.—[The Review, St. 
Louis, Nov. 3rd, 1904.] 

All right. Whatever “experience” warranted was proper, but 
our papers should be honest and tell truly the character of the exhibit. 


“Tt is the duty of Catholics the country over to encourage Mr. 
Griffin in his laudable work. Without such men what would Catho- 
lies know of the honorable part played by them in the history of this 
Republic ?”—[Colorado Catholic, Nov. 2, 1903.] 


“The members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, now that 
they have succeeded in securing the passage through Congress of the 
bill providing for the erection of a monument to Commodore Barry, 
the Father of the American Navy, ought to buy from Martin I. J. 
Griffin, of Philadelphia, the remainder of the copies of his valuable 
and interesting biography of that famous naval hero.”—[ Pittsburg 
Observer, Oct. 6.] 

Only two Divisions have bought copy. 
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“Martin I. J. Griffin long ago contracted the habit of getting at 
facts from a historical viewpoint, and his delving propensities have 
upset many statements of alleged American historians.”—[Catholic 
Union and Times, Buffalo, Oct. 27.] 


The New World is calling for a statue of “Jack” Barry in Chi- 
cago. Martin I. J. Griffin, who spent years and years in collecting 
material for a Life of this Irish-American hero, is of the opinion that 
it is easier to secure subscriptions for a Barry statue than to get Irish 
people in America to buy a book containing the facts of his life and 
his services to the American nation.—[Sacred Heart Review, Oct. 
1, 1904.] 

Just so. Many would give $5 to a statue who wouldn’t pay $1 
for a book telling of Barry’s career. 


The vigilant Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, editor of THz AMERICAN 
CaTHOLIc HistroricaL ResearcueEs, of Philadelphia, calls our atten- 
tion to a List of 1053 Children’s Books agreed upon by the Cleveland 
Public Library and the Carnegie Library, of Pittsburg. “Puzzle :— 
Find the Catholic authors’—is Mr. Griffin’s laconic and expressive 
comment. A careful examination of the List, which is evidently in- 
tended for the guidance of librarians everywhere, certainly shows 
some very conspicuous absences. It goes without saying that there is 
not a Catholic book in the catalogue.—[Catholic Union, June 5th, 
1903.] : 


Corcoran sounds like a Catholic name, and perhaps it is an Irish 
name, but on this point we are willing to abide the decision of our 
friend Martin I. J. Griffin. If Corcoran is neither Catholic nor Irish, 
then surely the play of “Peggy” must have an Irish heroine. Who- 
ever heard of any but an Irish “Peggy ?”—[Jnter-Mountain Catholic, 
Oct. 8.] ay 

Thousands upon thousands have heard of “Peggy” Chew, whom 
Major Andre admired but Col. John Eager Howard of the Continental 
Army married. She wasn’t Irish but English blooded. 

So was “Peggy” Shippen, who married Benedict Arnold the 
Traitor. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Our old friend Martin Griffin, of Philadelphia, performed this 
week, one of those meritorious services to the memory of the dead 
for which his constant and exact historical researches make him ever 
ready. The Ledger, of Philadelphia, having put forward an illustrious 
countryman, Matthew Carey, as a founder of the local Sunday School 
Society, Mr. Griffin at once wrote this assertion :— 

To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

I believe the Public Ledger errs in stating that the Sunday Schooi 
Society of 1790-1, under the leadership of Bishop White and Matthew 
Carey, was a Society for the systematic promotion of Bible study. 
When you consider that Mr. Carey, the Vice-President, was a Catholic; 
and that other Catholics were members, one may safely conclude from 
that alone that Bible study was not the object of the organization. 

From contemporary accounts and reports I believe the Society’s 
purpose was to gather in those children whose parents had no church 
connection, and impart secular instruction on Sunday mornings. At 
that time educatiun was denominational or strictly private under the 
old-time schoolmasters. There was a class of poor chil@ren not being 
instructed either way, and it was the object of the Sunday School 
Society to look after these. Nowadays Sunday School means religious 
instruction only. 

Nor is the Public Ledger correct in stating that the “Modern 
Sunday School,” is due to Robert Raikes. The modern Protestant 
Sunday School may be, but Raikes was simply applying to Protestant 
children the system of St. Charles Borromeo of a century before. So 
the modern Sunday School for religious instruction is due to the 
Saintly Archbishop of Milan, and not to “a Gloucester Englishman,” 
who, nevertheless, is worthy of honor for adapting the system to the 
needs of English Protestants. 

Martin I. J. GRirFin. 

Philadelphia, September 2, 1904. 

The facts of history would be indisputable had we many more such 
careful sentinels on the housetops as Mr. Griffin, ever watchful to 
see that the records of the past are set forth properly to the public. 
[Jrish-American, Sept., 1904.] 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


I have a great mass of “bits of History,” little items of interest 
and often of value to investigators. I find Resrarcues readers like 
these, seemingly, trifling records. 


The following brief Notes on St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia, 
were sent me over twenty years ago by Rev. Dr. Ign. F. Horstmann 
(now Bishop of Cleveland), when Chancellor of Philadelphia: 

St. Philip’s started, 1840; F. Dunn, pastor; F. Cantwell his as- 
sistant in 1844; parochial school started 1842 or 43; Mr. McGowan 
leader of boys, Mrs. Conway of girls (she afterwards apostatized). 
After the riots of May, *44, Mr. Dunn, a brother of F. Dunn, was 
commissioned captain by Governor Porter and procured arms and 
had them placed in basement of St. Philip’s. This was the occasion 
of the riots of July 4, 44, which lasted also Saturday and Sunday. 
Father Dunnhad a disagreement with Bishop Kenrick and went away, 
but returned at the end of the year and then sailed on St. John’s Day, 
December 27th, for Ireland. F. Cantwell was appointed pastor in 
1845. St. Ann’s Asylum founded; first Sisters in charge, the Sisters 
of Good Shepherd. St. Philip’s the first school to have sisters of 
St. Joseph as teachers. Old boundary line between it and St. Paul’s 
was Passyunk Road, changed to Sixth Street by Bishop Kenrick before 
he left. Father Cantwell, in 1841, ordained, was asked to say his first 
Mass in St. Philip’s, but could not. Father Sheridan, who was or- 
dained with him said his first mass in St. Philip’s. 

. The above was the substance of a few minutes chat I had with 
F. Cantwell whilst he was waiting for a meeting of the Orphan Board. 
I urged him to write his memoirs of St. Philips. 

He said also that F. Terence O’Donoghue was offered the pas- 
torate of St. Philip’s in 1845, but as he had made all arrangements to 
leave the city and had already sent the Sisters out West he refused. 


Tan. F. Horstmann. 
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ST. MARY’S RECTORY. 


On October 10th, 1829, John Gartland sold to Rev. Jeremiah 
Keiley, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, the lot 22.6x100.8, and the house 
which afterwards was used as the pastoral residence. [Deed Book 
G. W. R., No. 3, 6514.] 

On July 26th, 1836, the Sheriff sold the property to the Trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s, for $4,700, subject to a ground rent of $210 a year. 
Recorded September 10th, 1836. 

In 1886 the present rectory was built on the ground. 


DISTURBED THE DEAD OF OLD ST. JOSEPH’S. 


In digging a cellar for a new house in Walnut Street, between 
Third and Fourth Streets, [Philadelphia], adjoining the Friends’ 
Almshouse, the bones of several bodies were discovered, which have 
probably been buried seventy or eighty years. As this spot of ground 
was formerly a portion of the burying-ground attached to the Church 
of St. Joseph, and the interments have been discontinued for about 
that period. The teeth were in a very perfect condition, and portions 
of hair were attached to some of the skulls —[Hazard’s Register, 
May 24, 1834, Vol. 13, p. 336.] 


GAS IN ST. JOHN’S. 

In 1839 gas was introduced into St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, 
by Rev. F. X. Gartland, successor of Rev. John Hughes, the founder 
of the church, who had been consecrated Bishop of New York, January 
7th, 1838. He wrote to Mr. M. H. Frenaye: “You will ruin the 
church and be sorry for it when too late. Leave gas to the theatres, 
fancy stores and toy shops, but do not desecrate the church with the 
association which it will present to the eye. If not for my sake, I 
would beg for God’s sake that you will not do this.” 

He offered $100 to defray the expenses incurred if gas was kept 
out of the church. 

Now and for several years past the church and chapel and rectory 
have been lighted by electricity. 
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PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS. 

In 1818, Richard Worsam Meade, father of General George 
Gordon Meade, who was baptized a Catholic in Spain, where his 
father resided as Consul, gave to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, a portrait of Columbus, which he had had copied from an 
original portrait of the Discoverer in the possession of the Duke of 
Veraguas, a descendant. [Mag. Am. His. II, 309.] 

The Knights of Columbus of Philadelphia, might have that por- 
trait copied for their Assembly Room or photographed for use in their 
literature. 


GAS IN ST. MARY’S. 

On September 18th, 1839, the Trustees of St. Mary’s, Philadel- 
phia, resolved to introduce gas into the church and sell the chandeliers 
then used. -In November a contract was made with Wheland & 
Brown for $445, for 56 burners to be ready the first week of December. 

The Rev. J. A. Schneller, of Albany, N. Y., in 1841, through 
Eugene Cummiskey, the bookseller, offered to purchase the chande- 
liers. The Trustees preferred to sell them to St. Philip’s Church, 
being built in Southwark, for $200, but on December 23rd, 1841, re- 
solved unanimously to present the disused chandeliers to St. Philip’s. 


DETERMINED TO EDUCATE A PRIEST. 

On November 6th, 1815, Daniel Flaherty, of Philadelphia, made 
a will giving 40 shares of the Commercial Bank, valued at $2,000, to 
Trustees of St. Mary’s Church to maintain the oldest son of his 
nephew, Michael Maguire, to be educated for the priesthood. If he 
declined, then the next son, and so on. If all declined, then one of 
the sons of his nephew, John Flaherty (if he should have any.) If 
they declined, then any one of the sons of his nephews in Ireland 
who may come to America and desired to be so educated; then any 
young man from the County Wexford who came to this country and 
desired {o be so educated. 

The Trustees were enjoined to see to the faithful application of 
this bequest. The will was proved November 15th, 1815, showing 
the testator to have been on his death bed at making the will. 

In 1817 the son of Michael Maguire accepted. The Trustees 
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allowed $78 a year for his education until old enough to ga to col- 
liege. The name of C. B. Maguire appears on the list of ordinations 
for or priests who have labored in the Diocese of Philadelphia. Was 
this the beneficiary ? 


FIRST CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHER. 

The first Catholic school book publisher in our country was Rev. 
Robert Molyneux, pastor at Philadelphia, who, on December 27th, 
1785, wrote Rev. John Carroll: “There is now printing a spelling 
primer for children, with the Catholic catechism annexed. It is a 
cheap abridgment which I had printed some vears ago by Bell.” 

Not a copy of that book is known to be in existence. Years of 
search have not brought it to the surface. 

Robert Bell was a printer and publisher on corner of Third and 
Pear streets next to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, right opposite to 
Willing’s alley, where Father Molyneux lived at St. Joseph’s. Pro- 
nounce his name Molynocks, not -Molyneau. 


GERMAN CATHOLICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the archives at Baltimore is a draft of a letter by Bishop 
Carroll dated Aug. 24th, 1798, in which he says: 

“In 1785 or 86 Father Pellentz, of Conewago, Pa., wrote to a 
friend in Germany that some clergymen were much needed and that 
if one or two, selected and recommended by his friends, would come 
their passage would be paid. The letter fell into the hands of an 
officious ecclesiastic at Mentz named Koch, unknown to Father 
Pellentz, who had it published in an ecclesiastical periodical paper in 
that city in consequence of which three German clergymen came to 
the United States in 1787 whose expenses were paid after their ar- 
rival.” 


He continues: 
“Koch was in 1798 in New York, having been obliged to fly his 


country privately.” 
I think that paper was the Mainzer Monatschrift Von Geist- 


lichen Sachen, from which Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., now of the 

Catholic University, sent ResEarcHes extract of letters of Paul 

Miller and Father Pellentz, which they had written June 28th and 
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August 20th, 1785, the latter the one referred to by Bishop Carroll. 
But other volumes of that periodical may have other American letters 
or reports. 

The Germans were the most numerous of the faithful in early 
Pennsylvania. But little, however, is known of their doings. 


1818 Bernard Dornin announced in “The Suffering of Our Lord 
_Jesus Christ” that he would “Instantly issue a prospectus for print- 
ing a handsome edition of the Missal,” also Bossuet’s History of 
Variation of Protestant Church; Ward’s Errata of Protestant Bible; 
Memotrs of Missionary Priests. 


The engagement is announced of Miss Edith Norris, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Parker Norris, to Mr. Reginald 
Kearney Shober, son of the late Samuel Shober. 

Mr. Shober is a descendant of Lionell Brittin, the first convert 
to Catholicity in Pennsylvania. He gets the name Kearney from 
the marriage of Brittin’s daughter. Rebecca Brittin married Philip 
Kearney, between 1700 and 1705. He died April, 1722. Their 
daughter, Elizabeth, married, in 1729, at Burlington Friends’ Meet- 
ing, James Morris, son of Anthony Morris, the second Mayor of Phil- 
adelphia. Their daughter, Mary, married Col. Blaithwaite Jones, of 
Pennsylvania Line of Revolutionary Army, May 25th, 1762. Their 
daughter, Susannah Budd Jones, married Dr. Samuel Shober. Their 
son, Samuel Lieberkuhn Shober, married Mary Bedford. Their son 
was Samuel L. Shober, the father of Reginald Kearney Shober. None 
of Brittin’s descendants are Catholics. His daughters were not con- 
verts. 


CATHOLIC PHILADELPHIANS AND WAR OF 1812. 

During the War of 1812-15, when Philadelphia was threatened 
by invasion of the British, the Citizens’ Committee of Defence was 
organized and volunteers worked on fortifications at Gray’s Ferry 
and other parts of the western section of the city. Among the Super- 
intendents of Works was Nicholas Esling, a Catholic, of the volun- 
teer association of field engineers. Rev. William Mathew, Admin- 
istrator of Diocese after death of Bishop Egan, contributed $5 “in 
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lieu of labor ;” Lewis Ryan gave $5, and Matthew Carey, $20; John 
Keating, $10. All Catholics. On September 15th the clergy of St. 
Mary’s, Holy Trinity and St. Augustine’s gave $30 to the relief of 
absent soldiers’ families. 

L. M. Merlin, 192 Lombard street, a French-Canadian, and, so, 
presumably a Catholic, advocated the formation of a Legion of 
Blacks for defence. 

The Sons of Erin, a benevolent society, worked on the fortifica- 
tions. 


“MY MARY'S GONE.” 
Drep.—On the 13th inst., in Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary Garvin, in 
the 18th year of her age. 
My Mary’s gone—my heart is sad 
In solitude my loss I’ll mourn; 
The happy days that we have had 
On earth they never can return. 
Terrestial joys I bid adieu— 
My earthly pleasures all are o’er— 
For she is gone I loved so true— 
Oh, when will I my sorrow pour— 
Why do I grieve?—my Mary, dear, 
We only part to meet again— 
But oh! excuse a tender tear, 
My heart is full—I can’t refrain. 
Yes! we will meet, where angels meet, 
Then all my sorrows will be o’er ; 
That blessed meeting will be sweet, 
When we will meet to part no more. 
[Truth Teller, New York, April 22d, 1826.] 


A JESUIT SURVEYOR. 

In March, 1714, Father Peter Atwood, of Maryland, came up 
the Chesapeake Bay to the highest branch of the Elk River “and there 
for three days successively took the meridian altitude of the sun 
and by that found the true latitude of that place to be no more than 
39 degrees 20 minutes, from whence they conclude that their Province 
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must extend about thirty miles further northward, which would bring 
it about ten miles beyond Philadelphia.”—[Pa. Ar. vol. vii, pp. 41-2.] 

While Father Atwood was surveying for Maryland, that Province 
would not permit him to celebrate Mass outside a private house. 
When, in 1732, the boundary line dispute between the heirs of William 
Penn and Lord Baltimore was settled and Philadelphia decided to be 
in Pennsylvania, then Father Greaton founded St. Joseph’s Chapel— 
the first public Catholic chapel in British America. 

Marylanders have not got over the loss of Philadelphia yet, as the 
preface of the last volume issued of the Maryland Archives shows. 


Mark Willcox, of Concord, Chester County, and Thomas Lilly, 
of York county, were, on June 23rd, 1776, appointed by the Pro- 
vincial Conference of Pennsylvania Judges of Election for members 
of the State Convention to be held July 8th. They were Catholics, 
and, probably, the first in Pennsylvania to be appointed to a civil 
position. Prior to the Revolution all officials had to take an oath 
framed by the Parliament of England, which no Catholic could take, 
and so were debarred throughout all the Colonies as well as in Eng- 
land. 


A LADY PAINTS BISHOP CONWELL’S PORTRAIT. 

Madam Julia Plantou, wife of Dr. Anthony Plantou, a dentist 
of Philadelphia, in 1818, painted a picture of the Signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent which was exhibited. 

In 1825 she painted the portrait of Bishop Conwell, which is so 
well-known by the engraving of it. 

She died May 5th, 1853. Dr. Plantou died March 16th, 1837. 
They were Hebrews who were converted to Catholicity. Mrs. Plantou 
for years was the “decorator” of the altars of St. Mary’s. She was 
succeeded by her daughter. Octavia. They arrived in Philadelphia 
about 1790 from the South of France—[Durang’s History of the 
Stage. ] 

In 1823 Dr. Plantou published: Observations on the Yellow 
Fever. 

In the Columbian Sentinel, Boston, November 30th, 1793, is a 
letter from Philadelphia, giving an account of the awful devastations 
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of the yellow fever, which raged during August, September and Oc- 
tober. The writer says: “Among the clergy the Roman Catholics 
encountered every danger.” He relates that “a Mr. O’Hara, a clerk 
in the Treasury [of the United States], one Friday evening stumbled 
over a coffin in the foot path. It seems in carrying this corpse to 
the grave, being a very heavy one, it burst the coffin; the negroes had 
taken it off to secure it. Mr. O’Hara took the scent and died the 
Wednesday following. Mr. O’Hara’s brother passed by my door that 
day, apparently in good health, but was buried the next week.” 


JOHN JAY, “GOOD AND GREAT.” 

Catholic writers speak ill of John Jay because he wrote the Ad- 
dress to the People of England from the Continental Congress of 
1774. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, however, in writing on June 
28th, 1827, to Judge Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, refers to Jay 
as “a good and great man, who, in my estimation, is one of the bright- 
est characters this country has produced.”—[Peter’s Papers, Pa. His. 
Society. ] 


MRS. RACHEL MONTGOMERY. 

Concerning Mrs. Rachel Montgomery, mentioned in October, 
1904, RESEARCHES, as a sister of General Montgomery, “and whose 
bones had been torn out of their grave by the rioters of 1844, at St. 
Augustine’s destruction, Very Rev. Thomas C. Middleton, O. S. A., 
March 3rd, 1885, gave me the following information: 

Mrs. Rachel Montgomery is buried back of St. Augustine’s 
Church, says Father Sourin, S. J., in a letter written to me some 
time ago. [Baptized St. Augustine by Fr. Hurley, February 2nd, 
1804.] 

He adds that she, a convert, was full of charity to the poor, and 
the orphan ; was wealthy and educated. 

While spending some time (this was before her conversion) at 
Cape May Island, now known as Cape May, she became acquainted 
with Rev. Dr. Hurley, of St. Augustine’s, who was down there on a 
visit. While there a lot of “roughs” undertook to quiz and worry 
the poor priest, much to his annoyance and embarrassment. The 
kind-hearted Mrs. M. took up his defence, and from this began a 
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friendship that ended in her entrance into the Catholic Church, of 
which to the close of her life she was always a most edifying member. 

Father Sourin was ordained 1832, Aug. 5. He was a grand- 
nephew of Dr. Carr, 0.8. A. (I can give you many items of his life 
when needed.) 

He was Irish on both sides of the family; was born in Philadel- 
phia. The name now is Sourin, but used to be Sorin. 

N. B.—This is French-Irish it seems. 


NO MASS OR POPISH CHAPEL TO BE ALLOWED. 

In 1756 it was proposed to colonize the country “100 miles west 
of Pennsylvania to 100 miles west of the Mississippi” in the interest 
of the Christian religion among the Indians and the enlargement of 
the British dominions. 

Samuel Hazard, of Philadelphia, on July 14th, 1756, wrote that 
he had “between four and five thousand engaged to go and settle in 
the proposed colony.” 

It was, however, part of the project that “No member of the 
Church of Rome” could hold lands or be the owners of any arms or 
ammunition, “nor shall any Mass or Popish chapels be allowed in the 
Province.” 

But in one hundred and fifty years since past that part of the 
country has been filled by millions of Catholics and hundreds of 
“Mass Houses.” 


LOST REGISTERS. 

The registers of St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, prior to 
August, 1758, are lost. They were at the church in 1876, so Col. A. 
J. Dallas, then of San Antonio, Florida, whom I met in Washington, 
in 1887, told me. He said he had taken extracts, in 1876, from the 
register relating to the Meade family. 

I have been in search of these records since 1882. The late 
Father Jordan was of the belief they had been sent to Brooklyn, New 
York, to be used in a trial relating to property. I had search made 
in the courts there, but without result. 

The late Henry S. Coleman, Esq., long connected with St. 
Joseph’s Church affairs, was also of this belief a year or two ago, 
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but added that Charles O’Conor was connected with the case. I 
sent his letter to Dr. John S. Kuhn, of Brooklyn, desiring that 
search be made on that line. 

Father Jordan also thought it possible that the Registry had been 
given to a binder to rebind—that the messenger was one who died in the 
Alms House. 

In the hope that he might have taken the register there, I had 
search made through the assistance of Hon. William McAleer, but 
again without result. 

So, where are these records? The probabilities just now seem 
to be that they are in Brooklyn and most likely among the effects of 
the late Charles O’Conor, the eminent lawyer, who, obtaining the 
originals for use in court, never returned them. THE RESEARCHES 
will pay $50 for the Register or information by which they can be had. 


AN EARLY HELPER. 

In 1883 Rev. Dr. Horstmann, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, now Bishop of Cleveland, Ohio, gave $5,000 to Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., as a burse for the free education 
of priests for the poor missions in the South and West, especially 
among the colored people and Indians. That was the first burse es- 
tablished and perhaps the first money given for such a purpose. 


REV. JAMES SMITH. 

On July 11th, 1822, Bishop Conwell, of Philadelphia, ordained 
at St. Augustine’s Church Rev. James Smith and Rev. Michael de 
Burgo Egan, nephew of the first Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Father Smith, in May, 1827, became the successor at old St. 
Joseph’s of Rev. Roger Baxter, who died that month. 

Father Smith was a man of large frame and rather ungainly 
figure; something of a hypochondriac, warm-tempered, but warm- 
hearted, too, and a model of ecclesiastical virtue and piety. Though 
eloquent in nothing else, he was eloquent in praise of the Greek lan- 
guage. He had learned it under Dr. Moore, the author of a Latin- 
Greek Grammar, which, though unfinished, is one of the best works on 
the subject. Mr. Smith would teach no other grammar but this, 
though he had to dictate it to his pupils. No one who studied Homer 
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or Demosthenes at Mt. St. Mary’s in those days will ever forget Prof. 
Smith. He was afterwards a pious and zealous missionary in the 
Diocese of Philadelphia, and died on a voyage to Europe, undertaken 
for the benefit of his declining health—[ Catholic Mag. 1846, p. 40.] 


A BENEFACTOR OF ST. MARY'S. 

Michael Dubourg, of Philadelphia, a native of Bordeaux, son of 
John Dubourg, “wishing to live and die in the Roman Catholic Apos- 
tolic Religion, being that of my forefathers,” made his will February 
14th, 1814, and bequeathed $100 to St. Mary’s Church and $100 to 
the pastor for Masses; the residue to Elizabeth, his wife. David B. 
Nones, J. Solms and Benjamin Nones were witnesses. The will was 
probated July 28th, 1814. The testator was buried in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery. 


STRIPPED THE VESTMENTS OFF A DEAD PRIEST. 

On October 26th, 1874, Rev. George Strobel, pastor of St. 
Mary’s, Philadelphia, died. He was buried on the 29th in the vault 
for the clergy. The next day, “greatly to the regret and pain of the 
congregation, without the possibility of preventing it, the Protestant 
relatives insisted on having the remains taken from the vault.” 

They took off the vestments and removed the body to New York. 

Father Strobel became a convert in 1842 and had been at St. 
Mary’s from August ist, 1846. 

BISHOP GARTLAND. 

The Picture Gallery of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, of Philadelphia, June, 1904, p. 245, gives a por- 
trait of Rt. Rev. Patrick Neeson Lynch, Third Bishop of Charleston, 
S. C.; Born March 10th, 1817, ordained April 5th, 1840, Consecrated 
March 14th, 1858, Died February 26th, 1886. 

Mr. George Hookey, of Philadelphia, wrote us: 1. That Bishop’s 
name was not “Neeson,” but “Nisson;” 2. That he was consecrated 
March 14th, 1855, not 1858; 3. That he died 1882, not 1886. 

Very Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Middleton, O. 8S. A., editor of the 
Records, writes us: 1. That Sister Cecilia Lynch, a niece of the 
Bishop, now in Charleston, writes her uncle’s name not “‘Nisson,” 
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but “Neison,” and says he took his name from his mother, “Eleanor 
Neison.” 

As to his consecration, the Catholic Directories for 1856-7-8 
name him as Very P. N. Lynch, Administrator sede vacante, while 
in the Directory for 1859 he is named as Bishop—Consecrated March 
14th, 1858. 

Mr. Hookey is right as to the death year of Bishop Lynch, which 
was in “1882,” and not “1886.” 

Mr. Hookey, in reply to Dr. Middleton, writes that consecration 
was in 1858, but that he relied on The Charleston Year Book of 1883, 
which gives 1855; the News and Courier, of Charleston, “intimates 
the same year;” a book, “Charleston To-Day and Yesterday,” pub- 
lished in 1901, under the approbation of Bishop Northrop, says 
Bishop Lynch was consecrated at St. Finbur’s Church by Archbishop 
Kenrick of Baltimore, March 14th, 1855. 

These authorities misled Mr. Hookey. Concerning the middle 
name, he states that the Latin inscription upon his tomb contiguous 
to the new Cathedral now being erected, the name is spelled “Niesan” 
and not “Neesan” or “Neisan.” 

Concerning this name, Dr. Middleton cites Shea’s History (1V, 
p- 440,) Neeson; Catholic Directory, 1883, as “Niesen;” Reuss’ 
Cyclopaedia, p 65, “Neeson.” 

Mr. Hookey, “Nieson,” while his tomb has it “Niesan.” So there 
are five variations. 


In consequence of the Revolutionary War the Jubilee of 1775 
was not proclaimed in this country until when, on June 16th, 1784, 
Cardinal Antonelli wrote Rev. John Carroll to proclaim the Indulgence 
of the Jubilee of 1775 in the thirteen United States, to continue one 
year from November 26th, 1784. 


Rev. Felice Vallanus published in Rome in 1851 an account of 
State of Church in United States. Father Finotti’s copy at Notre 
Dame University has written on it, “His development took place in 
Philadelphia.” Pamphlet in Italian, 62 pages. 
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THE WHITE FAMILY. 


James White, merchant, of Philadelphia, born in 1704, married, 
in 1747, Ann Willcox, daughter of Thomas Willcox, of Concord [now 
Ivy Mills], Chester County, Pa. He died February 8th, 1770, and 
was buried in St. Mary’s Graveyard, Philadelphia, in a vault of stone, 
near the western wall, towards Locust Street. His son, James, born 
June 16th, 1749, was educated at the Jesuit College St. Omers, in 
French Flanders. He became a Doctor of Physick at Middletown, 
County of Chester. In 1787 he came to Philadelphia and had pew, 
with his uncle, Mark Willcox, in St. Mary’s. In 1790 he moved to 
vicinity of Fayetteville, South Carolina, later to Nashville, Tennesee. 
In 1799 moved to Attakapas, near New Orleans, Louisiana. He 
was appointed judge of Western Louisiana. Died at St. Martinsville, 
La., and is buried there. His son, Edward Douglass White, born at 
Nashville,March, 1795, was in 1799, taken with his father to Louis- 
iana, but studied law at the University of Tennessee, was elected to 
Congress from Louisiana for three terms, 1829-1834; resigned to 
take place of Governor of the State, in which he served 1834-1838. 
In 1839, again elected to Congress and served four years. He died at 
New Orleans, April, 1847. 

He married Miss Catharine Sidney Ringgold, of Georgetown, © 
D. C. Their son, Edw. D. White, was United States Senator from 
Louisiana, and is now a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. [Records A. C., H. S. (Jos. Willcox) Vol. VI, No. 4, Dec., 
1895. ] 

All these Whites kept the Catholic faith—an unusual circum- 
stance with Colonial families. 





In 1817 Dr. J. G. Nancrede a Catholic, published at Philadel- 
phia: General System of Toxicology or a Treatise on Poison; 8 vo. 
boards.—| Mickley Cat. 1878.] 

That there was but little Irish Catholic immigration in Colonial 
days is proven by the reports of Father Harding, pastor of Philadel- 
phia. In 1756 he reported 139 Irish or English in Philadelphia. 
In 1757 he reported 150 in Philadelphia, while Father Schneider, the 
German pastor, had 228 in Philadelphia; 319 Germans and 44 Irish 
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up the country. Father Farmer, in Lancaster and Berks counties, 
had 282 Germans and 57 Irish in his charge, and 9 Germans and 46 
Irish elsewhere. Father Manners, in York county, had 116 Germans 
and 73 Irish. : 4 

There is no report from Goshenhoppen, but that was wholly 
German. 

The founders of the Faith in Pennsylvania were Germans. 
These reports show 954 Germans to 414 Irish or English without 
counting a wholly German settlement. 


January 19th, 1831, Death of Peter Provenchere, 
Age 90 years, 8 months. 
Born at Orleans, France. 

Inscription on tombstone in St. Mary’s graveyard, Philadelphia, 
reads : 

“Selected for a most important trust he discharged it with honor 
and independence, affable but with dignity, learned without ostenta- 
tion, pious without austerity, severe to himself but indulgent to 
others, cherished and revered by all, full of years and resplendent 
with virtues, he sank into his rest like the sun of a long summer’s 
day, uninjured by passing storm, like that brilliant luminary he shall 
rise again.” 


Isaac Norris, Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly of 1751, 
when it was ordered that a new bell be ordered from London, directed 
that it should have cast on it, “Proclaim Liberty Throughout the 
Land and to all the Inhabitants Thereof.” This is the Liberty Bell 
which, it is said, was rung when, on July 8th, 1776, the new Declara- 
tion of Independence was read by Col. John Nixon, the grandson of 
Geo. S. Nixon, a Wexford County Catholic. The inscription was 
simply a declaration of Pennsylvania’s fundamental principle of 
government—not a prophecy. 


On August ist, 1788, Rev. Mr. Ryan arrived in Philadelphia 
from Ireland. Bishop Carroll offered him a position in Western 
Pennsylvania, “where a large colony of Irish-Catholics were solicit- 
ing a priest,” and offered him a maintenance. He went to Charles- 
ton, S. C., and remained two years.—[Shea, 11, 317 n.] 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTER FROM THE RT. REV. DR, FEN- 
WICK, BISHOP OF CINCINNATI, TO THE REV. 
STEPHEN T. BADIN, VIC. GEN. OF KENTUCKY 
AND OHIO. 


5th of Dec. 1824, New York. 

“T know not how to express my gratitude to Almighty God for 
His protection and innumerable benefits. I arrived here a few days 
ago, after a boisterous, rough and dangerous voyage of forty days; 
have been busy night and day since my arrival.” 

“My poor brother Bishop Connolly, (since dead,) is much dis- 
tressed for want of priests, he has lately lost two of his best priests 
who lived with him, both died eight or ten day ago, he has but one at 
St. Peters, and another lately ordained, he drudges night and day to 
the sick, &c. last night I turned out for him, for I will not allow him 
to get up in the night as long as I can stay here.” 

“You will please to present my most grateful and affectionate 
compliments and thanks to all the amiable, polite, and generous fami- 
lies to whom you so kindly introduced me. I can never forget their 
kindness and civilities to me. I pray for them and all my benefactors 
every day. Write to me often, and give me all the advice you know 
me to require, for I am poor and needy God help me.” 


Dec. 24th, 1824, Maryland. 

“Many deaths have happened among our acquaintances and 
friends, good Mr. Nerincks, Father Wilson, (provincial of the 
Dominicans in Kentucky,) and Father Willet, of St. Rose, are gone 
to received the reward of their labours. I am informed by my nephew, 
Rey. Mr. Young, that all goes well in Ohio, several churches have 
been built lately, the congregations have much increased in num- 
bers [ Another Letter states that Mr. Hill has received in a short time, 
the recantation of 50 protestants in Cincinnati alone.] and improved 
in piety. Mr. Hill is doing wonders at Cincinnati, has enlarged the 
chapel, and built adjoining it a house for me of brick, three story 
high, a convent and two chapels of logs in the country—all which I 
have to pay for. I hope my good and benevolent friends will support 
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and help me out; I rely much on your zeal and exertions for that pur- 
pose, Your truly thankful servant, and 
CorpiaL FRIEND. 


Donatiens will be thankfully received by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Poyn- 
ter; Rev. E. Scott; Messrs. Wright & Co. by the Rev. S. T. Badin, 
Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, and by the Editor hereof. 





ONE MIXED MARRIAGE. 


George Meade, born Philadelphia, February 27th, 1741, married 
Henrietta Constantia Worsam, a non-Catholic, on May 5th, 1768. 

Their daughter, Catharine Mary, born February 20th, 1769, died, 
unmarried, January 1, 1790, and is buried in St. Botolph’s Without, 
Aldengate, London—a non-Catholic. 

The second child, Elizabeth, married Thomas Ketland, non- 
Catholic. Had one child, who died young and is buried in St. Peter’s, 
Protestant, Philadelphia. She is buried at Edgarton, near Birming- 
ham, England. Also a non-Catholic. 

The third child died at age of twenty months and is buried at St. 
Mary’s, Catholic. 

The fourth, Henrietta Constantia, baptized at old St. Joseph’s 
27th September, 1774. She married John Ketland. Both are buried 
at St. Peter’s, Protestant, Philadelphia. 

The fifth, George Stritch Meade, died when an infant, and so is 
buried at St. Mary’s. 

The sixth, Robert, baptized in St. Joseph’s, was buried in twenty- 
first year at Christ Church, Protestant. 

The seventh, Richard Worsam, the father of Commodore R. W. 
Meade and Gen. George Gordon Meade, the victor at Gettysburg. He 
was an active spirit in the Hogan Schism. Died in Washington, June 
25th, 1828, and is buried at St. Mary’s Philadelphia. 

Commodore Meade and his son, the late Admiral Meade, were 
Catholics. General Meade and children were Protestants. R. W. 
Meade had nine other children, but I have no record of their religion. 

The eighth, George Meade, died at Port-au-Prince, aged 24. No 
record of his religion. 
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The ninth child, Charlotte, baptized 17th January, 1782. Mar- 
ried by Episcopal Bishop White to Wm. Hustler, of England. A 
grandson is rector of Protestant Church at English Bickner. 

The tenth, Maria, baptized May 30th, 1784, at old St. Joseph’s. 
She died aged 15, but is buried at St. Peter’s, Protestant. 

So every child of George Meade who married, did as he did— 
married a Protestant. He seems to have had all baptized in the 
Catholic Church and then have let the mother rear them Protestants. 





GENERAL SHIELDS ON CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


[From autograph letter. ] 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 18th, 1857. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have received your kind invitation and regret I cannot be with 
you on the 22d inst. 

The object of your association is to promote civil and religous 
liberty. I approve of this Union. The one cannot exist without the 
other. They are inseparable. It is the union of body and soul— 
the body cannot be free if the soul is enslaved. I also approve of the 
day selected for such an object—the anniversary of Washington’s 
birthday—a day sacred to human rights and hallowed in human 
memory. Accept my thanks for your kind remembrance and my re- 
gret for not being able to join you. Your obt. servt., 

Messrs. BELL, Dayton, JAS. SHIELDS. 
McCann, WEsT, 
ConnoLLy, & RoBINSON, 
~~ Se 
[For sale, $2.] 


ARCHBISHOP HUGHES AND THE CONTROVERSY WITH SENATOR BROOKS. 
Dear Sir: 

I have not had a moment to answer your letter of 2nd inst. before. 
A large number of the first copies of Brooxstana together with the 
plates were destroyed by fire. Mr. Dunigan, however, has republished 
the book and I suppose will have supplied Philadelphia. But I re 
gret to say that the small stock which was given me from the first 
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edition has already been distributed. Kindest respects to your father 
and mother and to your brother in especial my namesake. 
Yours very faithfully in Christ, 
t Joun, Abp. of N. York. 
New York, June 15, 1855. 
Wa. A. Epwarps, Esq. 
[From the original in possession of Tur ResearcHes. For sale, $1.] 


HENRY A. WISE ON KNOW-NOTHINGISM. 
[From autograph in possession of THE RESEARCHES. } 
RicHMOND, Va., February 18, 1856. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I cannot, I regret to say, accept your invitation to your first an- 
nual banquet in commemoration of the birthday of Washington, but 
I concur heartily in the object of rescuing the fame of the Father of 
his Country from the imputation that he ever would have excluded 
any class of citizens from equality under the law; that he would ever 
have fettered conscience, reason or the free will of man; that he 
would have ever countenanced Religious intolerance by means of Test 
Oaths, and secret cabals and by any Union of Priest-craft with poli- 
tics. His wisdom was too profound, his Religion too pure and un- 
spotted from the world, his Republicanism too genuine and devoted 
to his country and fellow-men for that. In his name I invoke all 
who hallow his example, to his sign in the Heavens I point all who 
regard him a guardian of our laws and Liberty to come up to the 
help of our Constitution and Union, and the succor of the oppressed 
of every clime who would come, without money and without price, to 
partake of the waters of Liberty!! There are “many mansions” in 
our Father’s house in Heaven and every door to each and all is open 
and the way to all should be left open upon earth. 

Washington never closed one behind him. 

I am, yours truly, 
To Henry A. Wise. 


Jas. E. DEvELIN, 
JAMES MurPHY, 
Committee. 
[Original Letter for sale, $2.] 
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LETTER OF BISHOP ENGLAND TO REV. SAMUEL 
GILMAN OF CANNONBORO. 
[From autograph in possession of THE ResEaRrcHEs. ] 
CHarLeston, May 10th, 1826. 
Rev. AND Dear Sir: 

I have just now (two o’clock) upon my return got your note of 
yesterday’s date. 

I have been somewhat in the way of perusing and decyphering 
and explaining some of the inscriptions on ancient monuments, but 
cannot claim much knowledge as the consequence of my study. 

I would say that H. S. E. means exactly what you supposed as 
to fact—but differently expressed—it is an abbreviation for either of 
the following, which were both usual expressions: Hic sapultus est 
or Hie Situs est. 

“Arminger” is always “Esqr,” but formerly the title was not so 
generally given as it has been of late, and “Bars saccarii” is not sim- 
ply “Baro” but is one “virtutes officii,’ not “virtutes horadites.” 
Hence, he who was by birth and ordinary grade only Esqr, might be, 
and frequently was, by office, “Baron.” I have known the same to 
be the case in numberless instances. The present “Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench in Ireland” is Wm. Bailey, Esqr. The pres- 
ent “Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s Exchequer” is Standish 
O’Grady, Esqr., and in a writ served upon me once to answer for 
telling the too much truth, the complainant was titled “Wm. Downes, 
Esqr., Lord Chief Justice of His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench in 
Ireland.” Thus Arminger and Baro Saccarii are not only compat- 
ible but both equal. 

As to the office of fifth Baron of the Exchequer, I am not so clear. 
My knowledge of the legal history of the English courts is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to determine whether the Quintus Baro was really 
a Judge or only a Remembrancer of the Court, nor can I say whether 
the number of Barons was always as at present confined to four. As 
to the meaning of Equalitus, much must depend upon the custom of 
the times to know the meaning of the term. I shall only venture a 
conjecture which your own view of the context will enable you to pro- 
nounce upon: “Fides” means belief of doctrines. “Integritas,” cor- 
rect morality. In the discharge of his duty in court “Equalitas” 
might mean impartiality, and as in the tribunal where he sat equity 
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was frequently sought, as well as law, and originally more frequently 
than was law and his duty being perhaps chiefly at the equity side of 
Exchequer—the term might be peculiarly applicable not only to the 
equity but also to the adjustment of money claims wpon the prin- 
ciples of equality, which was, in the estimation of several, the source 
of Exchequer jurisdiction over suits of property between man and 
man. i 
Should these few hasty observations be of any use, it will gratify 
Yours very sincerely, 
Tue Rev. S. GinMan. t Joun, Bp. of Charleston. 
[ For sale, $2.] 





SOUTHWEST’S FIRST NEWSPAPER. 


Civilization came to the far West by way of Mexico while Eng- 
lish colonists were struggling for a foothold on the Atlantic Coast, 
and New Mexico claims the honor of having the first newspaper and 
publishing house beyond the Missouri. To Padre Martinez belongs 
the distinction of setting up that torch of enlightenment in the wilder- 
ness, and a zealous, progressive priest he was. 

That was in 1837, before the telegraph had been invented, while 
the infant railroad had crept but a few hours beyond New York and 
Philadelphia, and before Pittsburg, St. Louis and Chicago were more 
than villages. Father Martinez dragged his press by rude wagon all 
the way from the City of Mexico to Fernandez de Taos, over roadless 
mountains and across trackless deserts for a distance of 1,500 miles, 
beset by hunger, thirst and hostile Indians. 

In Spanish Hi Crepusculo may mean the twilight of morning or 
evening, but, as the name of the paper of the earnest priest hidden 
away in the Rocky Mountains it meant “The Dawn of a New Era.” 
Shut out from the world by 1,500 miles of wild mesa and mountain, 
the energetic priest not only established a school for the Mexican 
children of his parish, but printed the text books they needed.—[ Phil- 
adelphia Press, Mar. 20th, 1904.] 

“Esperanza,” a Franciscan well versed in Spanish-Catholic his- 
tory of all that region, informs THe Researcues that Hl Crepusculo 
was issued but for one month, in 1835, not 1837, the press being 
brought over probably in 1834. 
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